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| TheChallenge 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Los Angeles, Cal., May 22, 1901 Whole Number 22 


$10,000 FOR BRYAN 


FOR ONE SPEECH 


et Jos ANG LE 


The period is spectacular. Some day there will come a Carlyle to tell the world of the wonderful year 1901. In conformity with 
the popular rage for spectacles THE CHALLENGE, as the Journal of the Revolution, produces for the last time its own copyrighted spec- 
tacle, “A Challenge to Bryan.” It is unnecessary for me to say that I regard Bryan simply as a dead wall that, with no thanks to itself, 
happens to be in a particularly fine position to command the public eye, and that I am willing to pay a heavy premium for the privilege 
of posting my advertisement thereon. Every dead wall has its price, and I bid $10,000 for the Bryan one. I say $10,000 to: flatter 
and be polite to Bryan, but as a matter of fact he has no more chance of winning the audience to side with him against me than J. 

Ponty Morgan has of going to the poor-house. 

; However, Bryan has no right to assume that he will be defeated, and neither has he the nerve to tell the American people that 
his time is worth too much money to accept a paltry $10,000 for a one-hour talk. It seems to me that he can offer no rational excuse 
to justify himself before the public for ignoring my proposition. It is true that acceptance means defeat for him and defeat means 
oblivion; but on the other hand, his silence will be interpreted, and rightly interpreted, too, as cowardice, and once let that stigma be 
attached to him and it means his political death. He had better go down with colors flying. 

I feel a certain loss in personal dignity in beginning my career in public life by using poor Bryan as the first rung in my ladder 
to fame, but it is the way of the world, and I cannot help him to escape from that inexorable law of the survival of the fittest. He is 
a demagogue, it is true, but he is not to blame. He is an unconscious one. Poor fellow! He believes the absurdities he utters are 

true. It’s a pity if he should miss the fine liberal education I would give him in a single night’s debate. He would go home to Ne- 
braska not only richer in gold, but in what is better than gold—knowledge. It would be too bad if he lets his bashfulness so over- 

~ come him that he will not take advantage of this, the golden opportunity of his life. Fortune smiles once on every man. She is in a 
broad grin at you, Mr. Bryan. Do take off your hat and say “good evening” to the lady. You have the distinction, Mr. Bryan. of 
having had the highest offer ever made a public man for a single speech. Don’t be a hog and insist upon having the additional dis- 
tinction of being the man who refused the highest offer ever made fora speech. ‘Too many distinctions may over-load your future. 


THE PROPOS'IITION IN COLD TYPE 


\ Hon. W. J. Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. :— Los Angeles, Cal. May 22, (gor. 
. Dear Sir: Not having received any reply to my request made to youa few weeks ago to debate with me upon the trust problem, 
A I assume you have questioned the good faith of my offer. In order that this doubt may be removed from your mind, T have today 
mailed a draft for $1,000 to Mr. W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New York Journal, as a guarantee that T will carry out the following 
a proposition, to-wit: You are to debate with me on trusts, I taking the stand that the only solution is to “Let the Nation Own the 
| Trusts.” I agree to pay you $10,000, as follows: $5000 the instant you step upon the platform: $5000 immediately after the debate, 
provided the audience decides that you have defeated me. Faithfully yours, H. Gaytorp WIrLsHtrRe. 
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Passing it up to America’s Greatest Journal 


HEARST Can Force BRYAN toa DEBATE Will he DO IT? 


Does he DARE? 


My Letter to W. R. Hearst, Enclosing Challenge to Bryan and Draft for $1.000 


To W.R. Hearst, Esq., N. Y. Journal, New York :— 
Dear Sir: 


with me. 


May 22, 1901. 


I am herewith mailing to you a copy of my letter to Mr. W. J. Bryan containing my proposal to pay him $10,000 to debate 


You will also find enclosed a draft upon the National Bank of North America, payable to your order, for $1000, for you to hold 


as an earnest of my good faith, which is to be turned over to Mr. Bryan asa forfeit, in case I do not carry out the terms of my proposal. 


If Mr. Bryan does not accept my offer before July Ist, next, kindly return the $1000 to me and we will consider the matter off. 


With regards, 


I am yours faithfully, 


H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE. 


How Hearst Wastes his Good Money 


It shows how hard up the case against Socialism is when Mr. 
Hearst, with his unlimited millions to command the best talent in 
the world to argue against it, is forced to fall back on Jim Creelman 
to champion competition. Now, I ain not decrying Jim’s talents as 
a general practitioner in journalism, but when Hearst puts him up 
against writing upon econoinics, it serves more to illustrate Jim’s 
courage than his knowledge. Yes, Jim has coutage, all right, and 
it is mean of Hearst to put him to the test again by ee him to 
take up the cudgels against the Socialist. The last time I saw Jim 
was on the roof-garden of the Waldorf-Astoria, the summer of the 
Spanish war. fim and I and my old Harvard comrade Jack Fol- 
lansbee (Jim Keene’s nephew) and Jim Keene’s brother were dining 
there together. Follansbee and Hearst are great cronies, and he 
had just returned from off Santiago, where he had been with Hearst 
to see the scrapping and to bring back in Hearst’s yacht, Creelman, 
who had been wounded at San Juan while acting as a reporter 
for Hearst. Jim did not then have much to say about Socialism; 
nobody did, in fact; war was the absorbing topic. Jim had the dis- 
tinction of being the first man to get within the Spanish fort which 
was taken by assault at El Caney. It really was a splendid piece of 
recklessness to run up that hill in a shower of bullets, away ahead 
of the American troops, and jump into the hostile fort armed with 
a lead pencil. He was shot in the shoulder, however, as a reminder 
that not every Spanish bullet was made of wood, and what with his 
wound and his fever he was in anything but fit condition. How- 
ever, all this is past, and evidently he must think himself in the very 
pink of condition to tackle Socialism. I feel sorry to slaughter such 
a brave fellow and, withal, not without pretensions in directions 
other than economic. The cause is inexorable, however, so here 
goes the guillotine. I will reprieve him for a moment to tell an- 
other story of our dinner that is worth the telling for its amusement, 
although there is a hidden moral, too. Mr. Keene, who, it is un- 
necessary to say, is not bothered with the vulgar necessity of con- 
sidering the cost of things, called up the waiter after dinner and told 
him to bring a certain brand of cigars. Now, there was no excuse 
for the waiter not recognizing Keene as a millionaire, simply by his 
looks. He wears those peculiar earmarks that a good digestion and 
planty of money always seem to impress on the New York varietv 
of millionaires. However. the waiter was evidently unobservant, 
and quite probably a new hand on the roof, for he leaned over to 
Keene and, in a most audible stage whisper. said, “Beg pardon, sir, 
but do you know those cigars will cost you fifty cents each?” 

Now, Mr. Creelman, I have given you time to make your peace 
with the world while T went off into these diversions before pro- 
ceeding to your execution, and T hope if we ever meet again across 
the Stygian pool I may make my peace with you by offering you 
one of “them fifty-centers,” although possibly there will be too much 
smoke about us to incite us to the desire of augmenting it. How- 
ever, Jim, we both have been used to “hot times” on top the earth, 
and it might make us homesick to be deprived of our accustomed 
pleasures when we go under it. But good-by, Jim, you die in an 
ignoble cause. Now, for the sake of amusing the public, IT have 
decided to torture you to death with slow fire. I don’t get many 


victims, and I cannot afford to waste them by any method of happy 
dispatch. I must make you go as far as I can, for God knows when 
I will ever get another sacrificial lamb. I am offering $10,000 just 
now for one, and can’t touch him; so if this price of mutton is to 
keep up, I will be forced to let Hearst always find my sheep, like 
you, for me, and then take them second-hand like, as cold victuals. 
However, Jim, if you are well deviled and hashed fine, I think the 
clelicate palates of my readers will ‘be able to stand it for once. 

I give you the first say, and you head your article in bold type 
“The Fallacies of Socialism,” take up a half a column to say noth- 
ing, and only redeem things by inserting in the middle of it a 
fovely picture of your own dear self. 

The war of the trusts upon the competitive system in the United States 
has at last directed the attention of the counry to State Socialism as a refuge 
from the strangling effects of private monopoly. 

There is not an observant political leader in America today who does not 
see the socialistic idea spreading among persons who, five years ago, were staunch 
advocates of the competitive system under which the American people have 
grown atid prospered. 

By State Socialism I do not mean the movement for the public ownership 
of street railways, water systems and lighting plants in cities. and towns. These 
forms of local monopoly may be justified by considerations that would not apply 
to the nationalization of the steel, sugar, oil, tobacco, leather and other similar 
industries. 

Not even the monstrous power of the billion-dollar steel trust should frighten 
American citizens from continuing the struggle in defence of the competitive 
system. the only system under which individual liberty and progress is possible. 
It is the only path to individual and national safety. 

State Socialism is as unsound as the trust system. They are both hatched 
out of the same false philosophy. They are both enemies of freedom and pro- 
gressive civilization. They are the most damnable heresies of the time, pregnant 
with endless misery for the human race. They are steps backward, not steps 
forward. t 

You say Socialism and trusts are both hatched out of the same 
false philosophy; that they are both damnable heresies and are steps 
backward. Inasmuch as it would involve unnecessary discussion 
as to connotation, I will pass over your adjective “false” and simply 
agree with you that trusts and Socialism do spring from the same 
philosophy. But what is this philosophy, may I ask? It is the 
philosophy of necessity. Of course, Jim, we know you are merely 
a newspaper man, ready to write on any subject, at so much per, 
but to make our discussion seem more real, I will assume you know 
something of the laws of business and what is actually the state of 
things industrially in the United States today. It is one in which 
the machinery of production is far greater than is needed to supply 
the normal demands of the market. There is constantly a threat of 
over-production unless means are taken to prevent all the machinery 
being operated that is possible of operation. Now the owners of this 
machinery have no more liking to produce iron, or sugar, etc., and 
not be able to sell it except at a loss owing to overproduction, than 
would you, Jim, like to write articles for Hearst and get nothing for 
them. Business men, Jim, strange to say, don’t care any more about 
working simply for their health than do newspaper men. They are 
sordid souls like you, Jim, and they want the dough every time. 
Now, since overprecuction is the cause of their getting no dough, 
they naturally have devised a plan to prevent tt, hence the trust. 
The trust is primarily a device to prevent the production of goods 
beyond what the market can absorb, although, secondarily, and to a 
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certain extent incidentally, it is a labor-saving device also, owing to 
the natural economies effected by production on the largest possible 
scale. Now you know, Jim, that you cannot find fault with men 
for doing that which necessity compels them to do, and, therefore, 
Jim, now that I have explained the necessity the capitalist had for 
the trust, you must give up finding fault with him for creating it. 
But if you forgive the capitalist for adopting the trust, you must 
logically forgive the people for adopting Socialism, because the 
same reason, viz., necessity, will force the people to adopt Socialism. 
You ask, Why? I will tell you. The capitalists have been hiring a 
large part of the people making these very machines, that they now 
find they have too many of. When the capitalists form their trust 
to prevent the making of any more machines, they are simply hang- 
ing out a notice to those of the people whom they had formerly been 
employing in making the machines, that their labor is no longer 
wanted. Now, then, these poor devils are out of a job, and the 
problem is, how are they going to get another one? You can’t an- 
swer this, Jim; nobody can answer except a Socialist. The capital- 
ists certainly cannot, for have they not just told us that they cannot 
hire them? The Socialist says, let the nation own these machines 
and let these devils who are out of a job step up to the machines and 
relieve those fellows, who are now operating them, for half the 
time; everybody would then have a job. You will naturally say, 
“Oh, yes, that’s very fine, but they would only get half pay if they 
only worked half time, and that would be very hard to live upon.” 
You, Jim, would say that you would prefer the present system, 
under which, while there may be a lot of devils who get nothing, 
ther are at least a few lucky devils like you and me and Jack, who 
can go up on the roof of the Waldorf, have a good dinner and top it 
with a cigar, the cost of the latter alone being more than the poor 
devil has for his whole day’s work. Now, Jim, I am just as much of 
a Sybarite as you are. I don’t know whether I would want Social- 
ism or not if I thought that the equality we would have under it 
would mean all hands on not simply equal rations, but half rations. 
I would not be such a fool as not to see that Socialism was just as 
much an inevitability, all the same, but I might not have the ideal 
to inspire me to work for it that I have at present. I know that 
with even the present machinery already existing, that we can pro- 
duce enough to give everybody the luxuries as well as the necessi- 
ties of life. Simply from the purely material standpoint, I consider 
that there is no man who will not have the opportunity to enjoy life 
more than he does today. What fun does-Ponty Morgan have, 
cooped up in his glass cage all day? What fun does John D. have? 
What fun does Willy Wally Astor have, an outcast in Paris? The 
only fellow, to my mind, who can have any fun in this world, as it 
is constituted today, is a Socialist like myself, who is fortunate 
enough to have the brains and money to run a paper like Tur CHAL- 
LENGE. I would not trade places with any man on earth. The 
trouble is that it is more or less a monopolistic kind of a position. 
There are not many places open for such editors, and a man to be 
happy must feel that everybody else can enjoy life as much as he 
can, and I know nobody can compete with me, hence I am unhappy 
after all. Happiness has the peculiar faculty of increasing by divi- 
sion. 

First—One great fallacy of State Socialism is the idea that competition is 
wasteful. That is also the defence of the trust system. Nothing is wasteful, 
nothing is extravagant which develops individual ambition, individual capacity, 
individual courage or individual character. Human nature is so constructed that 
the average man will not exert his full powers of mind and body, will not bring 
to his work the passionate energy of which he may be capable, unless he sees 
before him some great individual prize. 

It is not necessary to look at your neighbor to understand this. Look at 
yourself. Is it not true that your greatest efforts have been inspired by the hope 
of wealth or power greater than that of your fellow men? Be honest with your- 
self. Is it not a fact that whatever development you have made in your abilities 


has been the direct result of your struggle for personal wealth or personal jn- 
fluence? 


The genius of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan was 
awakened by the competitive system, which gave to them the opportunities which 
they now deny to others on the ground that competition is wasteful. 

Nothing is wasteful which preserves individual liberty. All the wars that 
have been waged for human freedom since the world began are justified before 
God and man. Even war is not wasteful when its purpose is the enlargement of 
human rights. Money and material count for nothing against the development of 
the race. 

Now, Jim dear, we will start out with your firstly. By the way, 
it must seem funny, Jim, for an old soldier like you to fall into the 
ministerial firstly, secondly, ete. You say that it’s a great fallacy 
for Socialists to think that competition is wasteful. Now, Social- 
ists are not the only fellows who have wheels in their head on that 
subject. Of course, Ponty Morgan and Carnegie have long ago 
delivered themselves upon the economies that can be and are effected 


by co-operation, you may think them prejudiced, however, but anyway 
they have the power just now, of making us eliminate competition 
whether it prevents waste or not. Just as long as they think com- 
petition is wasteful and say it must go, you, Jim, might as well say 
good-by to the old lady. When Ponty says a thing is to go, you 
can bet it goes, good or bad. However, it happens that a chap 
named James Creelman, who is held up as a great authority on 
economics by Mr. Hearst, also says competition is wasteful. You 
ought to read your own articles, Jim, for at times you do speak the 
truth without its being a typographical error. Here is what James 
Creelman says: “Under the competitive system, a large part of 
wealth produced went to managers, clerks, agents and other em- 
ployees who are eliminated by the trust system.” Now, by your 
own admission, Jim, you say that competition, then, is wasteful, but 
you excuse it by intimating that the waste goes to poor devils who 
need it a good deal more than Rockefeller, Morgan & Co. do, who 
get it when it is saved by the trust. The question as to who gets 
the saving is not to the point just now. The question is, is competi- 
tion wasteful, and, as James Creelman says it is, I suppose you, dear 
Jim, had better lay down and come into camp. As to your objection 
to Rocky getting the saving, I am with you in that, but I say that 
the best way is to let the saving be made for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, by their owning the trust; while you say, let the waste continue, 
in order to give people a job. 

The trust, Jimmy, dear boy, is simply as you suggest yourself, 
a labor-saving device; and as you would not destroy the linotype 
machines or trolley cars, why should you destroy the trust? Of 
course, Jim, you know all this is a joke, my asking you these ques- 
tions. Hearst simply has hired you to write upon a certain subject 
in a certain way, and you are doing the best you can; that’s all any 
mancan do. When next we meet, we won’t be discussing trusts or 
socialism. If I should start on that, you would say, “For God’s 
sake, Gay, give mea rest. Don’t talk shop during dinner.” 

Second—Another fallacy of State Socialism is the theory that men collect- 
ively are superior to men individually. The Socialist in the United States today 
tells you that if all the great industries in the country were owned and operated 
by the government the workers would be protected from injustice. 

But if there is not enough virtue, intelligence and courage in the masses to 
induce them to prevent the evils of the trust system now by voting out of office 
men or parties controlled by the trusts, where will the masses get virtue, intelli- 
gence and courage sufficient to prevent the Rockefellers, and Morgans from dom- 
inating the socialist commonwealth? If the great leaders of the Republican 
party can influence and organize a majority of the people to support the trust 
system at the polls, what miracle will avert similar combinations under any form 
of popular government that can be devised ? 

The people of the United States are free now, and have always been free 
to control their own affairs. Why don’t they do it? Will they be any wiser 
under a system of common ownership? 

Then you continue, secondly: Socialists make a mistake in 
thinking that men are superior collectively to men individually. 
Well, that depends, I will admit, on what we are talking about. I 
think that men collectively can probably run the railroads of this 
country somewhat better than they can individually. You, Jim, are 
a great man, but you would hardly attempt to get out the N. Y. 
Journal all by yourself, would you? I mean you would not go up 
into the Maine forests, cut down the trees, grind them into pulp, 
make the pulp into paper, carry the paper on your back to N. Y., 
take it down into the cellar, hoist it on to the great Hoe presses, turn 
the wheels yourself, do everything, write all the news, the editorials, 
the cablegrams, and after all is done, go out on the street corners 
and sell a million copies a day. No, Jim, on a program of such a 
nature you would probably admit that the Socialists are right in 
their contention that there are circumstances in which collective 
labor would beat out individual effort. However, Jim, if it were a 
question of Whistler painting a picture, the Socialist would say that 
he could paint it alone better than he could with ten men to help him. 
I think Edwin Markham can write his poems alone and unaided 
better than he could with an editor to help him. You must explain 
yourself, Jim, when you lay down your dogmas. You are not 
always and necessarily wrong. Yes, Jim, I quite agree with you in 
your low estimate of the intelligence of the masses in not voting out 
of office men controlled by the trusts. The first fellow I would vote 
out of office would be Ponty Morgan, and the next would be John 
D. Rocky. Or, rather, I would say to them, “Now, Ponty and 
Rocky, you are nice, bright boys, and know a good deal about trusts 
and railways; more than anybody T know. However, you have had 
nobody to hold you down. You are spoilt. J am now going to make 
anew rule. You are to run the trusts for the benefit of the people 
instead of for yourselves. You are to clear out whenever the people 
tell you to ‘git.’ You are, in fact, to become the servants of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX.) 


4 
The Clan of Morgan 


Morgan, Rockefeller, Hill, Hanna, Harriman, 
Stillman, Dill—they are the Morgan clique. Morgan 
is their chief. They control the financial destinies 
of America as surely as the Doges of Venice gov- 
erned the island metropolis. 

Wise men have warned America against the time 
when a hundred men should dominate the wealth 
of the United States. They have said that such a 
status might come in the life of men now living. 

It has already come. But the men are not a 
hundred. They are not more than seven. 

No longer can any great enterprise be launched 
in America without visiting the glass cage of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, at the corner of Wall and Broad 
streets. 

To New York and the Western Hemisphere the 
Drexel building, where Morgan sits, is as the Bank 
of England to England and her empire. 

Do you want to build a railroad to the Missis- 
sippi? See Morgan. 

Do you want to start a great bank? See Morgan. 

Do you want to buy much steel, much coal—do 
you want to transport much goods? See Morgan. 

A million men and women and children hesitated 
whether to stop work in the anthracite coal mines. 
They sent a priest to Morgan. After ten minutes’ 
talk the strike was ended. The million could work, 
could be sure of clothing and food for another 
year. 

President McKinley might die tomorrow. The 
Nihilist’s dynamite might hurl the trembling czar 
into eternity. King Edward might suddenly pass 
away. None of these events would so affect the 
markets of the world as the unexpected passing 
away of J. Pierpont Morgan. 


His word is dominant in the Steel Trust, capital 
$1,000,000,000. He controls the destinies of railroads 


worth another billion. 
MEN OF THE GOLDEN CLIQUE. 


He is hand-in-glove an ally with John D. Rocke- 
feller and William Rockefeller, the oil kings, and at 
the head of interests worth far more than another 
billion dollars. Here, therefore, at the beginning of 
the new century, is the Morgan clique of seven in 
actual control of three thousand millions of dol- 
lars, with unlimited credit, not only in America, 
but in England and on the continent. 

His friends and allies in the clique are men of 
the greatest brains and energies on this side of the 
Atlantic. The invisible, religious Rockefeller whose 
unobtrusive dominance is like the unseen current 
of electricity, passing silently to tremendous mo- 
tors. James J. Hill, the grizzled railway giant of 
the West, is a stanch supporter. Few chattels find 
Chicago without paying tribute to Hill. Few ship 
bottoms furrow the Great Lakes that are not 
guided by the eye of Hill. Edward H. Harriman 
is one of the new great men of Wall Street and the 
railway world. He is a friend and partner to Hill 
and Morgan. He owns the wonderful Chicago 
transfer railroad that belts the western metropo- 
lis, making one the plexus of roads that gather in the 
biz lake port. James Stillman is the greatest banker 
in Wall Street. He is head of the biggest bank in 
Ainerica, backed by all the millions of the Rocke- 
fellers, the National City Bank. James B. Dill is 
the legal counsel and advisor to the Morgan clique. 
It was he who discovered Jersey as the place par 
excellence for the breeding of trusts. There being 
no laws allowing the formation of trusts in Jersey, 
Dill made them. He wrote books on corporation 
law. He saw that legislaton was passed, so that 
no obstacles could stand in the way of trusts. 
Whenever the trusts get into a legal snarl they send 
for Dill and the snarl is quickly undone. 

Such are the men, who, with Morgan, control, 
through the money market, the output and price 
of things in America. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL WITH THEM. 

Their close understanding with each other would 
be imperfect and ineffectual if the national 2dmin- 
istration were hostile to them. If congress s‘iould 
pass statutes to make impossble the gigantic com- 
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bination such as the United States Steel corporation, 
the power of the clique would be crippled and doubt- 
ful. Therefore the State which fathered the trusts, 
was rewarded with the appointment of the attor- 
ney-generalship and John W. Griggs, former gover- 
nor of New Jersey, became, for one term, attorney- 
general of the United States. 

Griggs had long shown well nigh open favoritism 
to the trusts. He had come out boldly and_ de- 
clared that the statutes of the United States were 
useless to suppress huge combinations of capital. 
He said that the matter rested with the States. Men 
laughed and pointed to Jersey as an instance of 
State regulation of trusts, but it made no difference 
to Griggs. He continued the stanch friend, if not 
the ally, of the trusts during his entire term of 
office. 

The public was not surprised, therefore, when 
he formed a partnership with the legal adviser of 
the trusts, James B. Dill, of 27 Pine street, New 
York, while in the blessed State of Jersey the firm 
of Dill & Griggs announced that they would soon 
hang out their shingle and give ready ear to every- 
body that had corporation business. 

With Griggs out of the attorney-general’s office, 
it became necessary for the trusts to supply his 
place with some one equally as friendly to their 
interests. The thing was quickly done. The pres- 
ident cast his eye upon Philander C. Knox of Pitts- 
burg, who for years had been counsel for the Car- 
negie Steel Company, one of the constituent com- 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
trusts, therefore, will lose nothing by the retire- 
ment of Griggs and his entrance openly into the trust 
camp. 

MARK HANNA’S ALLIANCE. 

There was one man, however, that must be reck- 
oned with. He was all-powerful in the dominant 
political party. He had twice made a president. 
He was the boss, absolute, of the Republican ma- 
chine. He had the ear of the president of the 
United States more closely..and oftener than any 
other ten men in the United States. It was neces- 
sary for the clique to have the friendship and in- 
fluence of Mark Hanna. 

Mark Hanna owns many ships, many ore mines 
and many coal lands. Such things are owned, too, 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Therefore, 
during the past week Hanna has been a daily visitor 
in the office of J. Pierpont Morgan. He has held 
long conferences with him. There is talk of Hanna 
selling his properties to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. At any rate, the Morgan clique, with 
Hanna, got what they wanted, an actual, close alliance 
with the administration. 

If the seat of power has been transferred from 
Washington to Morgan’s office, the Republicans have 
no just complaint to make. Their tariffs created 
their masters; their laws put the industries of the 
land in the hands of a Wall Street banker; and if the 
administration has become an adjunct to the Morgan 
clique, and if presidential elections depend upon the 
attitude of the clique toward their candidate, it is 
the logic of the situation that the White House 
has so little to do with the price of steel and coal 
and flour; so little influence over the rate of interest 
or the surplus in the treasury. 

Hanna must have felt the truth of this condition 
last week when he lined up with other millionaires 
and waited his turn to see the indomitable Morgan. 


MORGAN’S GLASS CAGE. 


Morgan’s manner of dealing with the great and 
small fry of Wall Street is as interesting as the man 
himself. There are no thick doors between him and 
the hundreds who call to see him daily. He sits at 
his desk in a plain, open office, partitioned by glass 
from the public counting room. Any man or woman 
in New York can see Morgan any’ afternoon by 
stepping into the office. He sits in his place like 
a groceryman in his store. To see him is as easy 
as to see the spire of Trinity Church, but to talk 
with him is another matter. His business interviews 
are said to be the shortest recorded in history. Cold, 
brusque, sharp, he says “Yes” or “No,” and there 
is the quick end of it. All men look alike to him. 


He devotes no more time to a United. States senator 
than to a broker on ’change. He is active and bel- 
ligerent. His energy is characterized by ferocity; 
but it is the calculated energy of the great gun, and 
not the explosion of accident. It is not his nature to 
hide from men. He stands there in his office, scowl- 
ing terribly out upon the world, as if to say: 

“Here I am. Let them all come. Let them come 
fast. But let them have something to say. Others 
must beware.” 

Father Philipps, the miners’ priest who visited 
Mr. Morgan last week on behalf of the miners of the 
anthracite region, said when he came away from a 
ten minutes’ talk with the great financier: 

“T have seen many wonderful sights in New York, 
but Morgan is the most wonderful thing I have 
seen here.” 

Rumor had it that Morgan, after forming the 
giant steel trust, would retire. But he is still 
eager, ferocious, dominant, impatient to spring upon 
other financial prey, if it be large enough to present 
difficulties worthy of his attention. 


A DISCOVERER OF MEN. 


Morgan’s system is as simple as it is effective. 
He has a faculty akin to Napoleon’s for picking out 
the natural leaders of men. His aids and allies are 
men hardly less able than Morgan himself. 

With Morgan, Rockefeller, Hill, Hanna, Harri- 
man, Stillman and Dill in the clique the commerce 
of the country is actually in their hands. The rai 
road end of the combination, Morgan, Hill and Harri- 
man, control the transportation from the West to 
the East, not only on land but on the lakes. The 
price of every commodity is influenced by the rail- 
road rate they may charge. The railroad laws have 
long proved futile to curb the secret understandings 
between railway managers, by which they make or 
ruin a city or a community or section. 

The clique controls the price and output of every 
article that comes from iron and steel, from needles 
to rails. Their power was shown during the past 
week, when the steel trust advanced the price of 
structural steel 25 per cent. Builders’ protests would 
avail as little as the objection of a Russian student 
to the czar’s eastern policy. At the same time the 
trust is selling its products, on the outside of the 
tariff wall, cheaper abroad than it is at home. 

The clique’s two great banks, the Bank of Com- 
merce, with $90,000,000 deposits, and the National 
City Bank, with $131,000,000, the first Morgan’s and 
the last Rockefeller’s, have it in their power to release 
or withhold the money necessary to move the west- 
ern grain crop and the southern cotton crop.—Ex. 
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A Vigorous Polemic 


Tolstoyans, Evangelists @ Anarchists Arraigned 


NDER the title of “The First Step in Civic Progress,” 
the Rey. R. Roberts, of Bradford, contributes a strik- 
ing article to Democracy for April 13th. The article 
embodies one of the clearest and most trenchant state- 
ments of the necessity of basing social reform upon the 
conversion of the State instead of upon the conversion 
of the individual only that we have seen for some time. 
It is a complete reply to the Spencerians on the one 
hand, and the evangelicals and Tolstoyan extremists 
on the other. ‘I'o these latter the article is especially 
challenging at this juncture—if perchance any of them 

may be induced to read it. Its teaching is in flat contradiction to 

some of the tenets of the great Russian moralist, and will sound to 
his devoted disciples little else than flat blasphemy. ; 

Mr. Roberts inquires why religious and moral ideals have hith- 
erto proved so ineffective in society; and he answers boldly that they 
have failed because religionists and moralists have neglected to mor- 
alise and democratise the State. ‘The State has therefore become a 
sort of perquisite of the devil, and the devil has made the utmost of 
his acquisition. Mr. Roberts points out that the individual has been 
taught to believe that the moral imperative is addressed solely to 
the individual conscience. ‘The “Thou shalt not” of the decalogue, 
and ‘Thou shalt” of Jesus alike single the individual out of the com- 
munity, and fasten upon him the sovereign claims of the moral law. 
And this error, we may add, is precisely what Tolstoy and his 
followers are stumbling headlong into once more. ‘Two evils, says 
Mr. Roberts, result from this failure to apprehend the essentially 
civic character of social and personal reform: (1) The social act- 
ivities engaged in have been for the most part palliative, and have 
not dealt with causes; (2) Where the aid of the State has been 
called in, its action has been limited to mere restrictions. Mr. Rob- 
erts protests vigorously against this attitude towards the State: 

To me there is scarcely any phase of our modern life more de- 
plorable than that which has resulted in the vulgarization of the 
State. All sections and parties have had their fling at it, and now 
none so poor as do it reverence. ‘Theologians, of every order and 
age, have ever sought to make it the servile tool of the ecclesiastical 
order. Proud pontiffs have delighted to humiliate it; priests and 
jurists, with theories of the ‘two luminaries,’ have sought in the 
very ordinances of nature an argument for its perpetual enslavement 
in the service of the Church. Modern commerce regards it as a 
convenient instrument*for opening up new markets, and for securing 
an ever-increasing volume of trade. Politicians, who of all meu 
might have been expected to be jealous alike of its integrity and its 
honor, have acquiesced in theories which have degraded it into a 
mere ‘spigot of taxation,’ or a mere helmeted policeman ‘straitened 
to get its pay.’ Conformist and Nonconformist in England regard 
it as so unclean and imbecile that, were it to touch what they choose 
to regard as religious subjects, they would forthwith charge it with 
profanity and blasphemy. It has become the milch-cow of hungry 
commercialists, the football of wrangling politicians, the butt of 
angry secretaries, and every witless fool in the land cuts his sorry 
joke upon it.” 

There is fine illumination in the thought which Mr. Roberts 
puts forward “that an ethical democracy must begin its work by 
seeking to rehabilitate the State and placing it on the eminence of 
esteem where it is found in all the political philosophy of the ages, 
from Aristotle to Burke.” ‘The State, he contends, must take up 
functions in morals, art, science, commerce and industry, and so 
enrich the life of all. In such corporate action for the common 
good will be realized the moral unity of the individual with society. 
There is a clarion ring, too, in Mr. Roberts’ words: 

“T affirm that the organization of iniquity amongst us, as evi- 
denced in the growth of monopolies cornering the very necessaries 
of life for mere company profit, is proof positive that church-taught 
morality is a failure. Nothing that church and pulpit have been 
able to do has been sufficient to prevent such scandals. But there 
is a power which can prevent them. ‘hat power. is the State.” 

The first step in civic progress, then, according to Mr. Roberts, 
is to rehabilitate the State. We must democratize the State: we 
must improve its character, humanize its methods, and develop the 
affection and trust of the people towards it. ‘The State has a spirit- 
ual function. It does not exist for the satisfaction of bodily and 


material wants alone; it must build up character and _ intellect. 
Only by civilizing and socializing the State can man himself become 
truly civilized and social. ‘This, we need hardly say, is only a re- 
statement of the Socialist conception of progress, but it is re-stated 
in very fresh and penetrating terms. We commend Mr. Roberts’ 
article as a sturdy counterblast to Anarchism, and as a stirring 
revetlle to would-be somewhat saintly Tolstoyans, who are inclined 
to lie abed in the comforting belief that if only all is well with their 
own soul and body that is enough, or next to enough. ‘Tolstoy, 
with all his genius, has stuck fast in the ineffectual individualist 
conception of responsibility—a conception which has already 
“Brought death unto this world and all our woe.” 


—I. L. P. News. 
KOK Ok 


The climax to the industrial system in America is culminating 
with such rapidity that anyone should be able to notice the movement. 
Now when a man, whether he be Pierpont Morgan or a pauper in 
the county poor-house, thoroughly understands the inevitability of 
Socialism, he is going to accept it gracefully. If Socialism were 
a system that is to be brought about only by the conscious,—class- 
conscious, if you like—action of the proletariat, after a long series 
of years of persistent education, organization and agitation, then 
there might be more fear of the rich anticipating it and instituting a 
system of capitalistic State Socialism. However, it’s too late for 
any such scheme as that to be worked; I mean, too late economically. 
It would never be too late politically. My position is that the prin- 
cipal thing to emphasize is that we are all in the boat above the 
rapids, first-class passengers, second class and steerage. ‘The division 
of classes on the boat is unfair and inequitable, but there is no time 
for worrying about that little matter, for when we go over the falls 
and the old ship competition goes to pieces, we will get in the new 
one of co-operation, anyway, and then we will have no such inequal- 
ities to worry about. 
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HOW HEARST WASTES HIS GOOD MONEY 


(CONTIN UED FROM PAGE THREE. ) 


people instead of their masters. I will give you one chance to keep 
your job, simply because I think the man in the place who has already 
shown his capacity for management should not be fired before he 
has had a chance to show if he will conform to the new rules. You 
lived up to the old competitive rule, all right enough. You never 
lost a trick. Now, if you play the new game of co-operation as well 
as you played the old one of competition, you can hold your job; 
but, if not, then the people will press the button and you get the 
sack.’’ Ponty and Rocky might say that they did not care to hold 
the job on any such terms. They might truly say that, inasmuch as 
at present their functions are financial rather than industrial, that 
under Socialism their experience would not be of much value, any- 
way. They have both reached the age limit, so if they preferred a 
pension with no work, I think, Jim, you and I would not kick about 
letting them retire in peace and play golf for the rest of their lives. 


Third—Still another fallacy of the State Socialists is the theory that the trust 
system has demonstrated its right to live by is superior facilities for producing 
wealth. 

I absolutely deny this. The individual and small incorporated industries of 
the United States produced, relatively in the same number of working hours, as 
much wealth when they existed separately as they do now combined under single 
managers. That is a statement that no well informed man will dispute. 

The real difference between the wealth producing power of individual 
industries is to be found in the profits of the proprietors or stockholders. Under 
the competitive system a large part of wealth produced went to managers, clerks, 
agents and other employes who are eliminated by the trust system. But the 
wealth was produced. It was simply distributed more among the workers. The 
trust system dazzles the public by total figures. 

The only material advantage which the trust system has brought to the 
United States is to be found in the growth of our export trade, and that is an 
advantage which must disappear with the hostile tariffs which all the great 
commerical nations are getting ready to levy on our foreign trade. 


[ will not dwell upon your thirdly, Jim, because James Creel- 
man has disposed of you, as heretofore related. 


Fourth—The State Socialist’s supreme plea just now is that the trust system 
cannot be controlled or destroyed, and therefore the only thing to do is to en- 
courage the concentration of industrial wealth until it has reached a stage of 
national monopoly that will make the transfer of ownership to the people easy 
and natural. 

If this were true I would be a State Socialist. But it is not true. It is a 
falsehood born of laziness and cowardice. It is the argument of the man who 
is tired of the struggle, ofthe man who shrinks from the firing line of human 
progress. The same man would have told you a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago that it was useless to attempt to resist the authority of George the Third. 

As between private monopolies and public monopolies, ' am in favor of 
public monopolies. To that extent the argument of the State Socialisc is sound. 
But national monopolies are a curse, only to be tolerated when they are unavoid- 
able. A man has only to travel through France, Italy, Germany, Russia and 
other European countries to see the damning effect of national monopolies upon 
human endeavor and human progress. 

The people of the United States are free to change their national constitution 
and laws. If they wish to be rid of industrial monopolies they have the power to 
do it. It is absurd to say that they are controlled by the trusts. How can the 
trusts prevent them from casting their ballots for whom they please? If they 
do not preserve their individual liberties, they do not deserve freedom and are 
incapable of securing happiness or safety in any state, socialist or otherwise. 


As to your fourthly, I would say that you and that distin- 
guished statesman, the Honorable William Jennings Bryan, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, editor of The Commoner, Refuser of $10,000 for 
one speech, Colonel of the Nebraska Musketeers, etc., etc., are the 
only two men on earth who publicly have the temerity to contend 
against the world for the possibility of the destruction of trusts. I 
again admire your courage, Jim, but it’s a shame, Jim, that you 
should be in such straits that you are forced to make a jackass of 
yourself at so much per from Mr. W. R. Hearst. You would have 
heen the man, Jim, a hundred years ago, telling us it was useless to 
resist George the Third, if you, today, sincerely are telling us it is 
useless to resist Ponty the First. Yes, the people are free to vote 
for whom they please. Just now they vote year after year to keep 
Dye mae A 
Ponty on his throne, but some day, Jimmy dear, they may vote to 
enthrone themselves. 

Fifth—The State Socialist argues that there is no ground upon which laws 
restraining or abolishing private monopolies can stand in the present state of 
government. That is another hallucination. 

It is a well recognized principle of government that it is the supreme right 
and duty of organized society to preserve the rights of each individual against 
-any or all individuals. 

If the trust system takes away from the individual American citizen the op- 
portunity to compete—not the assurance of success, but the opportunity to engage 
in business on his own account—if it destroys the citizen’s hope of independence, 
then it is the duty of society, its highest duty, to pass laws that will prevent the 
trespass of corporate wealth upon private right, to reopen the gate of opportunity. 
No nation can be greater than the individuals of which it is formed. If the 
individual is cramped and dwarfed, if all incentive to mighty endeavor is taken 
from him, the nation must wither. 


Let no American citizen accept or encourage this Socialist gospel of sloth and 
despair. Paternal governments are for children, not for men. 


Fifthly: I will only touch upon your last fling at Socialism 
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being “paternal.” Now the very best example of paternalism, Jim, is 


your own story of yourself and your dear old daddy on the farm. 
You remember, you had a disagreement about milking the cow. 
You thought the old man might do it himself; he thought other- 
wise. Finally, he said, “Jim, if you don’t like things on this farm, 
you can lump them. Please remember that I am not only your 
father, but, what is more to the point, | own the farm. Now, you 
can either get up at five o’clock tomorrow morning and milk that 
cow, or you can get off the farm.” Now, Jim, that was paternalism 
with a vengeance. Later on, when the old man died and you and 
your brother inherited the farm, neither one of you could order the 
other to milk the cow or “git off.” You arranged things on a 
mutual basis of justice and right. Well, that was fraternalism. 
Now, today, Jim, old-Daddy Morgan owns this great American 
farm, and you and [ are living on it under sufferance. He can order 
most of us off any day he gets huffy simply because his liver dis- 
agrees with him. This is the kind of paternalism that I and other 
Socialists don’t want. We want to come into our inheritance at 
once; we don’t want to wait till old Ponty dies, for if he did die 
today, it would simply mean young Ponty would take his place. 

We wish to institute, at once, a fraternal management and own- 
ership of our national farm. Competition, Jim, is the “real thing” 
in paternalism, with old Ponty as our dad. Socialism, Jim, is fra- 


ternalism with all men as brothers and nobody as “dad.” 
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BRING OUT YOUR PATROL 


I Will Speak in the 


Thursday, May 


Central Park 


10, 4:30 p. m. 


This Will Mean Arrest @ Annoyance But I Believe it Will Secure the Right of 


FREE SPEECH 


IN LOS ANGELES 


I Expect to Punch The City Ordinance as Full of Blow-Holes as a Piece of 


Carnegie’s Best Armor Plate 


To the Chief of the Los Angeles Police Department : 
Wears: 


w My Notice to Chief Elton 


Inasmuch as I may be absent from the city during the summer months and as before 


leaving, | am anxious to arrange matters to the end that the populace may not be deprived, during the 


long summer days, of the relaxation afforded them 
which is now threatened with extinguishment by the 
kindly co-operation to further my wishes. 

I propose to speak this afternoon in the park 


by the accustomed public speaking in Central Park, 
new city ordinance, 1 would be indebted for your 


at, say, half-past four, if that hour is convenient 


for you to have me arrested, and I take this opportunity to request you to have an officer on hand to 


see that I do not again break the laws of this city 


with my accustomed impunity. I hope you will 


pardon my referring to the manner in which you neglected your plain duty in the matter in the past, 


when I took the trouble to speak in the park simply 


to get arrested, and you mortified me so much by 


ignoring me entirely. It is not only a matter of sentiment with me, this establishment of the right 


of free speech in this city, but it is also a matter 


of business. I may remind you that I am publish- 


ing a weekly paper, THE CHALLENGE, which does considerable blowing about the menace of plutocracy 


to the “common” people of this nation. Now, a new 


and any stick is good enough to beat a dog, you know. 


me just now is the one bestowed on me by our hon 
ordinance. It gives me a chance of_getting my na 
of expense, through your kindly assistance in being 

As [ intend making this affair more or less a 
illustrate it with half-tones—I wish you would pick 
to hale me to my dungeon. Most of your men have 
for the cast. Also please instruct him to let the sun 
the button. I might hint that you see that the patrol 
more discredit on a city than anything slovenly con 


large Eastern circulation and I don’t want to injure Los Angeles. 


paper needs advertising to obtain a good circulation 
The cheapest and most convenient stick for 
srable city council in its passage of this “free-speech” 
ne and that of THe CHALLENGE in the papers free 
forced to arrest me. b 
spectacular event—brag about it in my paper and 
out a particularly vicious and brutal-looking officer 
altogether too benevolent and kindly an expression 
fall well on his face when the photographer presses 
wagon 1s in apple-pie order, because nothing reflects 
rected with its police force. THe CHattencr has a 
1 don't know that you have any pull 


with The Times, but if so you might see that its cartoonist is ordered to be on the spot, that he may 


have the opportunity to illustrate the event in a 


manner its importance deserves. [ can’t think for 


a moment of any further instructions, but if so | will telephone you in ample time for you to observe 


them. Faithfully yours, , 
P. S—TuHe CHALLENGE is a 16-page weekly, 50 
class of criminals, “the trusts.” [| am quite certain 


go a long way with them toward getting them in iine on my subscription list. 
date them into subscribing, just tell them that if , 


had better take Wilshire’s paper. 
N. B.—Private: Remember, I allow you 50 


NOTE—I cannot give any more news regarding above, as I am about to go to press. 


I might just make one more defi to keep my hand in. 
peanuts or Northern Pacific Railway stock—that | 


England’s Fleet Surrendered to America 


Shipping men in New York say the purchase of 
the Leyland line is the most important deal in the 
history of American commerce, and predict a speedy 
absorbing of other freight-carrying steamship lines 
by the Morgans. 

It has been predicted for months that Mr. Mor- 
gan, backed by the combined railroad interests, would 
speedily bring about a consolidation of steamship 
lines in a powerful trust for the control of transat- 
lantic traffic. 

Although Robert Bacon, spokesman for the firm 
of J. Pierpont: Morgan & Co. in the absence of its 
senior member, refused yesterday to confirm the re- 
port of the purchase of the Leyland line, there is 
little or no doubt of its accuracy. 

A. C. Fetterolf and M. Martin, the manager and 
the general manager respectively of the Leyland line, 
admitted the possibility of the purchase, but had no 
official advices on the subject from the company's 
Liverpool office. 

THE LEYLAND LINE. 

Sixty-three ships worth a total value of close to 
$30,000,000 comprise the Leyland line. Most of them 
-are in the transatlantic service between Boston and 
Liverpool, Boston and London, Portland, Me., and 
Antwerp, New Orleans and London, New Orleans 
and Liverpool, and Quebec and London. 

The company also runs steamers from Liverpool to 
Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Malta, Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. 

It also controls the Indian and Pacific Steamship 
Company and owns a large interest in the Wilson and 
Furness-Leyland lines, all of which swells the value 
of its properties to a grand total of $75,000,000. 

THE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 

The Atlantic Transport Company has a fleet of 
twelve ships with two more building, valued, all told, 
at $12,000,000. 

This company operates a transatlantic line between 


H. GaAyrtorp Witsuree. 
cents per year. T[ devote considerable time to one 
the boys will all like it, and a word from you would 
Don't exactly intimi- 
hey want a cinch on holding down their jobs they 


per cent.—H]. G. W. 
However, 
1 will bet you, Mr. City Attorney, two to one— 
pulverize your old ordinance —H. G. W. 

—Ad. in Los Angeles Times. 
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London and New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and works in co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ? 

Together the two lines marked for consolidation 
hy the Morgans, represent a gigantic value of nearly 
$100,000,000. 

Recently the Leyland line entered into a traffic 
arrangement with the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which, according to official statements made at the 
time, did not involve consolidation of financial in- 
terests. 

By the arrangements the Leyland line despatches 
four ships each week from New Orleans to Euro- 
pean ports in connection with the Illinois Central. 

* Ok ok 
The Rocky Road of Progress 


Advance a new Good idea and that idea imme- 
diately runs the gauntlet. On either side it runs 
along stand “conservatism,” “good citizenship” and 
various other bogies that hit the idea in the back 
of the head as it passes, and usually kill it. 

To-day an effort is made to secure adequate manual 
{raining in the schools. This is denounced as a fad. 

Other efforts are made very timidly to give poor 
children their luncheon at school, at least in the cold- 
est winter weather. 

This is denounced as wild-eyed Socialism. 

“What!” say the moral bogies, “would you tax 
one man to feed the child of another?” 

That is just exactly what we would do, consider- 
ing that the child of the man to be taxed will make his 
living hereafter from the labor of the child whom it 
is proposed to feed—W. R. Hearst. 
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The chief want in life is somebody who shall 
make us do the best we can.—Emerson. 
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PAGES of the latest and best { 50 
2; SOCIALIST LITERATURE for a 


The International Socialist Review, edited_by 
A. M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max 8. Hayes, and Prof. E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and _ is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled **A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 


terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
fade umber is SociAList Sones witH Music. The May 


number will be a translation of VANDERVELDE’S new work, 
“CGOLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion,” perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocket Liprary oF So- 
craLism is a@ monthly series of 82-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 

Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are already a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 
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BRYAN 


AANOTHER CHANCE FOR MR. 


I again issue my challenge to Mr. Bryan to debate with me. 
To some who may say that I am running this challenging business 
in the ground, I would reply that I am not doing it for their benefit, 
but for the great unwashed who either have never heard of my pre- 
vious challenges, or who have scoffed at them as ‘“‘fakes.” ‘The re- 
newal of the challenge affords me an opportunity to supply a heavy 
call for the issue containing the first challenge, which is quite ex- 
hausted, by substituting this number. It also gives me an oppor- 
tunity of disposing of the theory of lack of good faith by depositing 
with Mr. Hearst, of the New York Journal, $1,000 as a forfeit to 
guarantee that I will pay Mr. Bryan the $10,000 as proposed. 

However, this is a finality of challenges to Bryan. I have 
worked it for all it is worth. ‘There will be no use of ever chal- 
lenging Bryan again. He will be too dead a horse after this to 
bother with. I feel that I have killed him off. If he accepts it is 
a foregone conclusion that he is a cooked goose, and if he doesn’t ac- 
cept his goose is cooked. The thing I am in mourning about just 
now is that there are no more “boy orators of the Platte” to be 
scalped. Bryan really has performed a great service to us Socialists 
in thus sacrificing himself. I would suggest he chuck up editing 
The Commoner, which nobody ever reads, and go on to New York 
and hang out his shingle as a lawyer. He should find plenty of 
people who will be rash enough to employ such a great orator, al- 
though if he turns down offers of $10,000 fees for single night 
performances he need not look for any employers outside the Rocke- 
feller-Morgan class. 

But, joking aside, I would like to ask those deluded Bryanites 
if they don’t thing their hero is now playing in a very contemptible 
role? Here we are at the greatest crisis in our history. Wall street 
is in fever heat over the war between the great capitalists for the con- 
trol of our industries. No matter whether victory rests with Mor- 
gan or with Vanderbilt, it means a still greater concentration of 
the ownership of our country. Prices of. stocks have been forced 
up to unheard of heights. This simply means that there is but one 
America to go ’round, and that the big capitalists have suddenly be- 
come aware that if they want any of it now is the last time to bid 
for it. The “community of interest” proposition as now accom- 
plished by eliminating competition, has made our railroads worth 
having. No more ruinous rate wars are in the future to curtail 
profits. Vast economies will be effected in the working of the 
roads by the dispensing with employees rendered superfluous by 
consolidation. 

Now in such a time as this is it right, proper or decent that a 
man who poses as the great leader of the “common” people should 
sulk in his tent? Is not this the time of all times for his “clarion” 
voice to be heard? The trust problem is the problem of today and 
Bryan, above all other men, is looked up to by thousands of his 
countrymen as having the key to its solution in his vest pocket. 
Let him justify this faith. I won't say now what I really think of 
him. If I called him a windbag he might then excuse himself for 
refusing to accept my $10,000, by saying he would not be insulted 
for any such paltry sum. Anyway, I don’t think it will be necessary 


for me to call him names to let people know what I think of him. 
What I think of him is of no particular consequence; it’s what the 
people think of him or rather what he thinks the people think of 
him. There will be 50,000 printed of this number of Tus CHat- 
LENGE, en passant I will bet a hundred to ten that Bryan don’t print 
any such number of The Commoner, and if every one who reads 
the paper would only sit down and drop a postal to Bryan, saying: 

“Dear Billy: If you don’t want to see the great Democratic 
party go to the ever-lasting bow-wows, for God’s sake take up that 
fool Wilshire’s challenge. You have a cinch on licking him. Your 
friend Croker will pack the Madison Square Garden with Tammany 
braves if necessary to save the day. The Democratic majority in 
New York City is enormous, while the Socialists are not ace high. 
The newspapers may not like you, but they hate Wilshire worse 
than the devil himself. (This is a joke, for without the devil the 
yellow journals would become pale pink.) And you may be sure 
the debate will be reported as having gone in your favor, no matter 
what happens. Wilshire has but one lung and is living in Cali- 
fornia for his health. Nobody will hear what he says beyond the 
reporter's stand, so you have all kinds of a picnic before you. 
Don’t go down into history as the man who came so high that Wil- 
shire could not buy him.—Your Democratic friend, T. Jefferson 
Hayseed.” 

If Brother Bryan’s mail box were filled with 100,000 postals 
like the above he might be smoked out of his hole. 

a eet 


WILL IT EMBARRASS MR. HEARST? 


I did not intentionally set out to place my friend Mr. Hearst 
in a dilemma by asking him to hold that $1,000 forfeit that I am 
putting up for the Bryan debate, but I can nevertheless see that I 
am really doing so. If he accepts the money and announces the 
fact in his news columns, he at once antagonizes the great man from 
Nebraska. He gives the very publicity that I wish to a challenge 
that will only be accepted by a man who would never fight except 
to save his reputation from the odium attaching to cowardice. As 
long as Bryan thinks that practically nobody has heard of my chal- 
lenge to him he will consider it safe to ignore me, but let the New 
York Journal, with its enormous circulation, publish the challenge 
in such a way that it attracts the attention of the American people— 
then he will have strong doubts about the policy of sticking to his 
campaign of silence. In other words, Hearst has it more in his 
power to make Brother Bryan come out of his burrow than any other 
single man in the country. If Hearst publishes my challenge it is 
tantamount to forcing Bryan either to debate with me or retire from 
public life, and as a debate means the latter alternative anyway, poor 
Bryan will have no thanks to offer Hearst for the publicity. Now, 
Hearst knows this; he knows that Bryan knows it; he knows the 
public know it. Will he dare force the great man into obscurity? 
On the other hand, if he refuses to acknowledge my letter, by pub- 
lishing it in his*Journal, he is practically admitting that Bryan is a 
bigger man than Hearst. He is terrified to give the news because 
he fears to arouse the antagonism of one man, to-wit, Bryan. He 
would not dare to publicly admit he is afraid of Pierpont Morgan, 
the real emperor of America. Why should he fear Bryan? Of 
course, Hearst naturally will not care to give me free publicity, 
either, such as the publication of my letter would involve. It don’t 
really make much difference to me what he does, for I will gain a 
certain amount of publicity from sending out 50,000 copies of THE 
CHALLENGE, anyway, and I know there will be innumerable press 
comments upon the $10,000 offer to Bryan from papers all over the 
country. I myself rather think that Hearst will simply remail to 
me my $1,000 draft, with the remark that he is too busy to act as 
stake-holder in the match. This is the safest thing for him to do, 
all things considered, although the other method of giving it the 
widest publicity would be-more spectacular and therefore ‘more 
tempting to him. Whatever he does, however, we may be sure will 
be done with the sole object of booming the Journal, and’I will leave 
my readers to do the guessing which policy he will decide upon as the 
best to attain that end. 

I would like him to give me a full page, picture, autobiography, 
and generally do the thing up in the latest approved shade of yellow. 
However, we all know how hard it is to get into print when we 
want to get in, and for that matter, also, how hard to keep out when 
we want to keep out. I may say that I offered to put my challenge 
into Bryan’s Commoner and pay him his advertising rates for the 
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insertion, but he refused it on the grounds that it was an advertise- 
ment of a personal nature. I don’t think Bryan or anyone else will 
ever find the advertising columns of Tum CHALLENGE closed to him 
on such frivolous grounds. 

Hale KS) 


MY DEBATE WITH MR. FERGUSON 


The debate with Mr. Ferguson was unsatisfactory in some 
respects because he apparently had no program save that of nega- 
tion. Elks’ Hall was well filled with an audience of something over 
one thousand people. Mr. Ferguson lead off the debate with a 
thirty-minutes talk defining his position. I think nearly everyone 
present who was familiar with my position must have considered 
that he was in complete agreement with me, had he not said that he 
was not. He said he did not believe in the right of Rockefeller to 
have an arbitrary taxing power over the nation, and that he felt 
sure that at the rate public sentiment was forming that within ten 
years he would be shorn of this power. ‘The exact method of the 
shearing the gentleman did not make clear to me nor the audience, 
although he protested it was perfectly clear in his own mind. I 
should explain to my readers that Mr. Ferguson admits he was 
once a single-taxer, but thinks he has quite recovered from the in- 
fection, while to my mind he is only slightly convalescent. He does 
not take the absurd position that Mr. Louis Post stands for, namely, 
let Rockefeller own the trusts but tax him for the honor. His plan 
is to let Rockefeller own the trusts, but regulate the selling price 
of oil, etc., to reasonable figures. Henry George’s disciple, Mr. Post, 
would let Rocky charge what he pleased and then take it away from 
him by a tax, while Mr. Ferguson would let Rocky own the 
trusts but would not trust him with any profits to handle. In other 
words, he would make him a kind of constitutional industrial mon- 
arch like the king of England is a constitutional political one. He 
would be a mere figure-head with no actual power. Mr. Post would 
make Rocky a King Stork and then inake him periodically disgorge. 
Mr. Ferguson would make him a King Log that would have nothing 
to do except bear an empty title. 

However, the Los Angeles public audience is very Socialistic 
in its sympathies and I doubt if anyone could have done more to- 
ward winning their approval than Mr. Ferguson. He is an eloquent 
speaker, and his language, while obscure, bears the hall mark of 
sincerity. Upon any other subject I feel sure he would have had his 
audience in full sympathy with him, but as it was the vote taken after 
the debate showed that he was décidedly in the minority. ‘To me 
it was not an inspiriting debate, because we were so near agreement. 
I had no heart in attacking him as I would Mr. Bryan, for instance. 
He, at least, was speaking his mind out as clearly as he could. 
There was no concealment of his real thoughts. He was not terri- 
fied at going on record because it might cost him votes in some 


future election. 
Sa tank 


PURELY A MATTER OF EQUITY 


Sligo Iron Store Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 4, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: My heart is heavy. I have a customer in Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., T. F. Ray. He has read the Appeal, but I'am afraid he will get 
away from me. He has a college education, and with all, is taken up with 
Methodist Church work. He is an honorable man and would make a good 
worker. You, knowing better how to handle educated men, could you not write 
him a personal letter and send him something that would bring him around with 
a quick and short turn? I hope you will help me in this matter. I don’t think 
it would take very many personal letters to bring him to his senses. He is about 
45 years old, or possibly 48. ' 

Enclosed you will find E. H. Thielecke’s card. I gave him “Why a Working 
Man Should be a Socialist.” He says it reads very well. He acknowledges he 
is a wage earner, but here is a question he put to me, that I could not clear up 
for him nor for myself (although such fool questions don’t bother me). Ques- 
tion: Now if A was at the head of the coffee business, and B was at the head 
of the cereal coffee business; now we are told by doctors that real coffee is 
poisonous, but most of the people want O. G. Java anyway. Of course, you 
know that O. G. Java is very scarce, and of wheat we have plenty. Who is to 
determine which we will use, wheat or coffee, and will not those who don’t get 
coffee get mad and raise h "ae clade 

Please answer this for Mr. Thielecke, and if you have any printed matter, 
mail it to him; also mail him copy of Tat CHALLENGE. 


Rost PATTERSON. 
This is too easy. Suppose under Socialism a certain set of-men 
wanted nothing but champagne to drink, and that each man was 
good for his magnum a day; does anybody think the water-drinkers 
would agree to furnish it to them on same terms as water? Sup- 
pose certain boys wanted their marbles made of diamonds and their 


tops of gold, does anybody think the Socialistic community would 


freely give them such costly playthings? Within reason,, I have 
no doubt that under Socialism there won’t be much measuring out 
of things. Just as two men may go to the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York and get board for five dollars per day. One man may 
take three square meals and the other man may eat scarcely any- 
thing. They both pay the same rate, however. But if one man 
insisted on champagne and other costly delicacies, the hotel would 
then draw the line and charge him for it extra. When we have 
Socialism, we are not going to lose our senses and let people run 
riot in luxurious things just for the wishing, as the rich of today 
are doing. There won’t be any fifty-thousand-dollar breakfast par- 
ties unless the people who give such parties have saved up the money 
themselves by their own abstemiousness. ‘The giver of fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar breakfasts of today lets the other fellow do the ‘tabsten- 
tion act.” Under Socialism we will all have, say, ten thousand dol- 
lars per year income; that is, the state will find that that amount is 
the average production per capita, say, and each one will take that 
amount as his share. Anyone who is willing to work for an average 
day at average work will get this amount; some may get more for 
extra hazardous or disagreeable work. Some may get inore simply 
because they won’t do work at that which they are expert unless 
they do get the extra pay. Padrewski may say that he won’t play 
the piano unless he gets fifty thousand a year; he will do average 
work in a ditch first. I don’t think the experts and artists will 
actually demand extra pay, but certainly they will be in a position to 
do so if they insist upon it. 

Luxuries and scarce articles, like diamonds and Old Govern- 
ment Java, will be sold to those who are willing to pay for’ them 
upon a*competitive basis. I don’t see any other way of doing it. 
We might say that every one should have an equal share of the Java 
coffee, but you yourself might not care for your share, while I would 
be quite willing to take it off your hands and pay for it with my 
share of something else. However, I do not see any reason for 
believing that we will go back to barter. We will have a common 
medium of exchange, which will be in the nature of a time-check 
indicating that the bearer has done so many hours’ labor. When 
Paderewski is paid for concert playing, we may be forced to adopt 
a little fiction and give him a check certifying to five hours’ labor 
when in reality he has played the piano, but one hour. 

The way to think out a problem in the future is to imagine we 
are on a picnic and think how problems are solved when on a picnic. 
I don’t know of any better illustration of the future co-operative 
commonwealth than that afforded us by an ordinary summer camp- 
ing trip, taken for recreation. 

The ordinary necessities of life, food, clothing, transportation, 
etc., will be so easily obtainable under Socialism that scarcely more 
attention will be bestowed upon their acquisition than a man today 
thinks about getting the air he breathes. When a little girl can sit 
down at a loom and weave the cloth to clothe a thousand people, 
and one man can raise the wheat to feed the same thousand, it can 
be readily seen that the labor cost of essentials is almost nothing. 

ek 


Jt MODERN “ABBOT OF UNREASON ”’ 


New York, April 30, Igor. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire :— 

I send you a dollar with pleasure, to pay for THE CHALLENGE. It is certainly 
unique, and I like a great deal in it immensely. Typographically and artistically 
(as well as in size) it is almost perfect. Most, though by no means all, of the 
matter you put in the paper is excellent. I find your egotism, however, at times 
insufferable! And why do you fill your pages with empty screeds and fulsome 
eulogies of capitalistic notabilities of the Earl Russell, W. S. Caine and James 
Bryce type! In addition, all this stuff about “America’s Economic Suprentacy” 
is merely the ordinary plutocratic cant and braggadocio, unless it is clearly 
related to Soclialism. In your articles on this subject you have generally failed 
to clinch this point, the only essential one. And what does the Socialist .care 
about Bishop Potter’s windbag “‘fraternalism”’? Everybody knows that Bishop 
Potter is a humbug, and his name should not appear in a Socialist paper, with- 
out this fact appearing there, too. And why do you commend the Bellamy’ Re- 
view, which stands for a “no-party” Socialism and general muddle-headedness a 
la Mayor Jones! 

You know that you would have done better and more solid work for the 
cause of Socialism if you had put your money into the Advance and made one 
splendid, clear-cut Social Democratic organ for the Pacific Coast. 

Now that I have had my growl, I may add that you are really doing a great 
work; that I handle with pleasure, and read with avidity, every number of ‘THE 
CHALLENGE; and that in some respects you have made a new era in Socialist 
journalism. Yours fraternally, ; 


Kimod 4. Abt 


The organ of the single-taxers, The Public, is really not a bad 
paper considering its creed, but it’s too modest a violet. It plaintively 
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announces that it lays no claim to infallibility. Now this is where Tur 
CUALLENGE scores. We are the greatest sunflower in the patch; 
we are quite confident of it, and as for infallibility, it would be su- 
premely ridiculous to deny it. Of course we are, and we will, more- 
over, bet on it. ‘This always settles it. When a man offers to bet on 
himself and can find no takers, he is simply “it.” There can be no 
question after that. THE CHALLENGE is “it.” Now, Mr. Leonard 
D. Abbott, put that in your pipe and smoke it. 

You don’t like my egotism, eh? Well, read my article on “Why 
a Peacock.’ If you don’t like it any better after that, then I cannot 
prescribe anything that will break you of the habit of reading THE 
CHALLENGE “with avidity.” 

However, as you come up on bended knee to partake of the 
bread of knowledge from my editorial altar, | will tell you why I 
talk about my dukes and other “capitalistic notabilities.” 

Before | start in I would like to know why you call them “capital- 
istic.” Earl Russell, W. S. Caine and James Bryce, the three men 
you mention, are none of them rich, and certainly none of them could 
be called capitalistic on the score of any particular proclivities. ‘They 
are not Socialists, it’s true; but simply not being a Socialist confers 
no title of ‘‘capitalistic notability.” I simply gave a most condensed 
account from the book “Who’s Who?” of what and who they are. 
There was nothing fulsome nor empty. It was the barest account pos- 
sible. However, you are a little hot, as a good and true Social Demo- 
crat, that I should have published a letter from the Earl which indi- 
cated we are on dining terms. Well, [ must explain. You are an 
Englishman, my dear Abbott, and have not been over in this snob- 
ridden country long enough to understand and properly appreciate 
the great advantage it is to an editor, and particularly a Socialist 
editor, to be in position to blow about having dined with a peer of 
England. You see, most editors feel that the people think them very 
small potatoes—a Socialist editor doesn’t even dare assume the people 
know he exists—and if an editor can drop a remark in a very casual 
way about having had a drink with Lord Montmorency, he feels he 
can impress his auditors more by that little remark than he could by 
a mile of editorial writing. Now, that was my idea. Some _ jack- 
asses might read my editorials all their lives and wind up by thinking 
me a jackass myself. But let them hear that Earl Russell had me to 
dine with him at his club, and then I am really quite the brainiest man 
they happen to know, you know. ‘Then there are some people who 
hold themselves quite above the influence of an aristocracy of birth 
but readily pay deference to what they consider the aristocracy 
of intellect. Now, to such people James [Iiryce, by virtue of his 
authorship of the American Commonwealth, is a “top-notcher.” You 
know the breed of “intellectuels’* I refer to—the editors of The Nation. 
of The Atlantic, the members of The Century Club, the college pro- 
fessors, etc. Now, those chaps would give their eyes for a letter to 
them such as Bryce wrote to me. Again, | might write acres ‘of 
editorials and they would never consider it worth reading until they 
happened to hear that the great James Bryce had pronounced it worth 
while. Then they would read Tuer CHALLENGE as a kind of religious 
duty, and as I try to make its editorial columns very easy to under- 
stand, and use as few big words as possible, I have no doubt that 
some of them are commencing to know what I say even if they don't 
quite comprehend what I mean. Now this explains how I sugar my 
CHALLENGE to catch both the aristocratic and the intellectual snobs. 

‘The same argument applies to my using Bishop Potter to catch 
the religious snobs. As for The Bellamy Review and Mayor Jones, 
I don't agree with them, but I consider them useful, nevertheless. I 
don’t care who speaks a truth, whether it is Hearst or Karl Marx. 
If it suits my purpose to quote him with credit I will do so. Very 
often the fact that Hearst says a thing poorly is of more use to me 
in a quotation than to use what Marx says much better. I have not 
the fear that some Socialists have of booming people who don’t agree 
with us and, in fact, who spit upon us. I myself am uninsultable. I 
know, as well as you fellows in New York do, what-manner of a man 
Hearst is. He is like all men; has several sides to his character, 
and he seems to take great delight in exhibiting his meanest sides to 
the organized Socialists in New York. However, you will never hurt 
him by ignoring him. ‘That is simply following Hadley’s policy of 
ostracizing the Rockefeller family. Some day I will show you how 
to prod Mr. Hearst where he will feel it. [ have it up my sleeve all 
right, and also something there for several other fellows who labor 
under the delusion that 1 am too mild a scoundrel to say what I 
think. 

Now, about my “braggadocio”™ regarding America’s economic su- 
premacy. I won't again lay it to your being an Englishman that you 
don't like it, but you do need some excuse. In my January number 
I delivered myself editorially as follows: 

When we give an item indicating the industrial supremacy of America in 
the, world’s industrial field, we are not guilty of spread-eagleism. We simply 
wish the moral to be drawn that America will be the first to embrace socialism, 
because of this industrial supremacy. It means so much the greater hiatus be- 
tween what the laborer produces and what he gets. The greater this hiatus, the 
greater the surplus for the capitalists, the greater the surplus the greater the 


difficulty of profitable investment. It is more difficult, first, because there is 
more capital, but principally because the very presence of this enormous surplus 
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has enabled the American capitalist to perfect his machinery of production to a 
higher degree than any other capitalist, and to this extent has satisfied his wants 
for new machinery that much the sooner. Machines are used to make machines. 
The better machines you have, the quicker and better you can make more ma- 
chines. When we give an item showing the enormous amounts of capital lying 
in the banks of America, we are proving our case. When we show that Ameri- 
can capital is a drug on the home market, and is being lent in Europe, we are 
proving our case that the machinery of production in America is so nearly fin- 
ished that there is no longer any opportunity for profitable investment at home, 
and therefore it naturally is sent abroad, where machinery has not been developed 
to the same degree of perfection. 


I have a number of readers of THr CHALLENGE who seem to 
remember what I say from week to week, and I don’t wish to bore 
them to death by senseless reiteration of the moral to my facts. ‘They 
know and you know that I don’t talk about America’s economic su- 
premacy in order to blow about my native land. I regard the growing 
predominance of America in the world’s industrial field of most absorb- 
ing interest to the scientific Socialist mind. In fact, it is “the” fact 
of facts to me. It is the very fact that will usher in the social revolu- 
tion. We are the Samson of the world’s industrial temple. We 
destroy Europe and in her fall we ourselves are buried in the ruins. 
Europe will soon be bankrupted, and her inability to buy of us will 
bankrupt us. 

And finally, you say that if I had given my support to The 
Advance of San Francisco instead of starting THE CHALLENGE, that 
1 would have done a greater work. Now, in the first place, 1 suppose 
it will be admitted that no one has done more for The Advance finan- 
cially than myself. It is now a really first-class paper in every respect. 
I can suggest nothing more for it to properly fulfill its function of a 
party organ. It is set up on the “lino” and is printed on good paper. 


-There is always plenty of good matter for a Socialist paper—that’s 


the least trouble an editor encounters. However, | feel assured that 
aman might spend a million dollars upon a “party organ” and yet fail 
to reach many people that I can with a “personal” organ like THE 
CHALLENGE. You yourself are a living demonstration of my theory. 
You admit you read THe CHALLENGE with “avidity.” Now, why? 
Simply because of its personality. There is nothing new you wish 
to read on theory. You know it all. The facts likewise I give are 
stale to you. The only thing you can read with “avidity” is the per- 
sonal part. Now, consider if you, with all your work and the thou- 
sands of papers that pass through your hands every week in the pur- 
suit of your profession of editing the Literary Digest; I say if you. 
nevertheless, in all this disgusting surfeit of newspapers, find the 
time to read THE CHALLENGE, you must admit that I have a fine lot 
of bait for gudgeons. 

If I were editor of The Worker or The Advance, with all the 
money of Rockefeller, and Morgan, too, for that matter, I could not 
get up a paper that you would read with “avidity.” Your story is 
the universal one. Everybody reads THe CHALLENGE with “avidity.” 
IT will bet odds there is no paper of any description published today that 
is read so thoroughly by its readers as THE CHALLENGE. You ask peo- 
ple who get it, and see if they don’t bear me out. I know one fellow 


who reads it with “avidity,” but he will never tell about it. It is 


William J. Bryan. 
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Something Socialists Cannot Understand 
CHARLES FERGUSON 


I have just read the manuscript of Mr. Wilshire’s account of 
his debate with me. I am sure that it represents Mr. Wilshire’s 
actual state of mind, because he always writes with sincerity. I be- 
lieve that it also represents the state of mind of a considerable num- 
ber of Socialists that attended the debate. It is the state of mind 
characteristic of Socialists, Single-Taxers, Christian Socialists and 
l*ree Methodists—a very settled state of mind—devoid of the sense 
of mystery and entirely free from that diffidence which characterizes 
those that have given up the hope of finding a smooth, round answer 
to the riddle of the universe, and have decided to content themselves 
with an estimate of the strength and direction of the world-currents 
and the doings of the best that can be done. 

It is an amazing illusion—this of the practicality of Socialists 
and Socialism! 

Mr. Wilshire faults me for having no program—meaning that 
Iam not going up and down the earth trying to persuade millions 
of men to agree upon some strange new thing of my own. When 
in the history of the world did even a single million of men ever 
agree upon anything, except a custom or a prejudice! [There are 
seven million Socialist voters in the world.—H. G. W.] 

My contention is—and I am confident that it was not unintel- 
ligible to the majority of the people who listened to the debate— 
that Socialism tends to the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few; that this is bad, that the course of historical prog- 
ress runs the other way. The progress of the world is in the dif- 
fusion of economic power. All governmental power is reducible to 
terms of economic power. For half a millenium, the interest of 
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history centered in the struggle for constitutional law; 7. c., in the 
struggle to make the political corporation, the servant instead of 
the master of mankind. Meanwhile, the industrial corporation— 
the trust—has grown up. It is stronger, or soon will be, than the 
political corporation. ‘The latter is becoming its cat’s-paw. The 
more onerous and oppressive taxing-power is today vested in the 
industrial corporation rather than in the state. 

What are we going to do about it? Three courses are open 
to us. 

First—We can maim and destroy the industrial corporation— 
but we had better not. The corporate-idea is a democratic idea at 
bottom, and it 1s big with promise of great industry, without the need 
of great capitalists. 

Second—We can fuse the industrial corporations into the politi- 
cal corporation. ‘This is the Socialistic way—what Mr. Wilshire 
means when he says, “Let the Nation own the Trusts.’”’ It is bad, 
because it centralizes the economic power of the nation—puts the 
control of board and clothes into the hands of the high adminis- 
trators of national industry. 

Third, and finally—We can, and we ought to, gird ourselves 
to the task of putting the industrial corporation in its true place, as 
an artificial personality, the creature of the law, invented for the 
convenience of doing things for the people. 

The task is to take from the industrial corporation its taxing- 
power. As in the juristic field, we have won from the political cor- 
poration habeas corpus and trial by jury, so in the field of economics 
we must draw the teeth and claws of the industrial corporation with 
appropriate devices. I ventured to suggest how the thing was to 
be done. I know how it can be done—hut as to how it wll be done 
Iam not cock-sure. And so [ incur the courteous patronage of my 
host and boon-companion, Wilshire. 

[I can only plead guilty to having in my mind a perfectly definite plan of 
operating the public utilities by and for the people, and also a perfectly fixed 
conviction that the people must so take them over. I admit being perfectly 
“cock-sure.” Mr. Ferguson is really opposing his own philosophy single-handed, 
not only against the socialist thought of the world, but against all organized 
opinion as far as | know. He certainly takes the stand of a hero, but I should 
think he would be rather dispirited at not being able to place his hand upon a 


single intellectual companion at arms. However, he is not, for a more delight- 
fully spirited, courageous creature-man I have never known.—H. G. W.] 
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or who will become new subscribers. 
THE CHALLENGE discusses economic 
questions from a Socialist’s standpoint, 
but in a broad and liberal spirit, and 
so courteously as not to offend the most 
fastidious. If you want to keep up with 
current thought on the public questions 
that most concern you, and which you 
will have to help to settle whether you 
will or no, you need THe CHALLENGE. 
Sample copies can be seen at this office 
and any information required will be 
cheerfully given.—Standard, Santa Ana, 
Cal: 
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As extreme instances of the “bond- 
age’ to which cities may be reduced, 
Professor Parsons cites tha in Boston 
recently the city government wished to 
connect two of its public buildings with 
an electric wire; but its application to 
the: legislature for permission was de- 
feated owing to the opposition of the 
electric companies. Boston can not run 
a wire between two of her own build- 
ings over or under her own street! 
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A’s a glimpse of the future, I may mention that there is an excel- 
lent plan, proposed by Mr. Bancroft, for arranging California roads 
into regular postal blocks, each one-tenth of a mile long. 
is no reason why a farm house should not be as easily designated 
upon the map by a block number as a city house. 


farmer must go. 


The supervisors of Los Angeles County have been asked by the 
wheelmen to take up this plan and to appoint a committee to arrange 
the roads by suitable lengths and suggest names. 


Does the Kaiser Fear? 


The German Emperor has again be- 
come a topic of serious discussion in the 
European press, by reason of a recent 
speech at the formal dedication of the 
new Berlin barracks of the Alexander 
Grenadier Guard regiment. The kaiser 
referred to the proximity of the barracks 
to the palace, and at least five more 
or less different versions of what he 
said have appeared in print. We quote 
the version given by the semi-official 
Kreuz-Zeitung : 

“You are, therefore, so to speak, the 
body-guard of the Prussian king, and 
must be ready, day and night, to risk 
your lives in the trench, to spill your 
blood, if need be, for your king and 
his house. If ever trying times 
should come again like those which this 
regiment has gone through, if ever this 
town should rise, as in 1848, against 
its king in disobedience and insubordi- 
nation, then the Alexander Grenadiers 
will hasten to the protection of their 
king and, with their bayonets, soon 
teach the insolent a good lesson. Sot 
May valor, loyalty and unquestioning 
obedience be the virtues which distin- 
guish this regiment. Its deeds will then 
meet with the approval of me, its king 
and master.” 

At luncheon in the officers’ mess-room 
immediately afterward, the emperor 
made another speech, in whch he said 
(we quote again from the Kreuz-Zei- 


tung) : F 
“T have a firm conviction that the of- 
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It should be done. 


ficers of this regiment will always prove 
equal to their responsibilities by educat- 
ing the soldiers for the supreme mo- 
ment when devotion to king and father- 
land must be sealed with blood and - a 
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life. This knowledge inspires me with 
the certainty that we shall always be 
the victors, even should we be sur- 
rounded by foes, and have to fight in 
a minority against superior numbers. 
For there is a mighty Ally, that is the 
eternal God in heaven, who was al- 
ready on our side in the times of the 
Great Elector and the Great King!” 
This was the emperor’s first public 
appearance after the attack on him by 
the Bremen lunatic, and this fact has 
deepened the impression made by his 
words in Germany and the rest of Eu- 
rope. The Berlin press generally ex- 
press astonishment. The National Zei- 
tung (Liberal) declares it cannot under- 
stand what current events induced the 
emperor to refer to the revolution of 
1848, and does not see any signs of 
his majesty’s needing a body-guard. 
Nobody in Berlin is thinking of a revolu- 
tion, says the Vossische Zeitung (also 
Liberal) ; why, therefore, suggest such 
a thing? 
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How We'll Do The Trick 


W. K. BENTON, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Room 50 Wiggins Block. 
Cincinnati, April roth, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. Wilshire: I have been reading Tue CHALLENGE with much 
interest. You have the true editorial idea; you make your paper interesting. 
I admire the boldness and frankness with which you state your views, but 1 
have been somewhat surprised not to see in any of the issues a statement in 
regard to the manner in which the nation is to acquire ownership of the trusts. 
This is such an essential part of the process, that I could only suppose it to have 
been fully explained in some issue 1 had not seen. My patience, however, has 
been partially rewarded. 

THE CHALLENGE of April 17th says: 

“After the people decide they want to nationalize the trusts, it is a matter 
of little. moment the manner in which they will propose to set about it. They 
may issue bonds like Rockefeller did to Carnegie. They may put on a tax that 
will be practically confiscation. They may boldly confiscate them without any 
excuses made, just as the slaves of the South were confiscated. They may take 
them as a gift from Rockefeller, who may give them to the nation, just as Car- 
negie is giving his bonds to the cities. I myself am strongly inclined to think 
that this will be the ultimate end.” 

In other articles, it appears that the main purpose of THe CHALLENGE is to 
convert its readers to Socialism. ‘There are many people who believe Socialists 
are visionaries. To such persons the manner in which the nation can acquire 
the trusts is of the greatest importance. Unless some feasible plan be proposed, 
the visionary character of Socialism will remain. 

In the article quoted, four plans are offered: 

1. -A purchase by an issue of bonds. 

How is the principal or interest on these bonds to be paid? The Govern- 
ment now, by taxing private property, secures sufficient revenue to meet current 
expenses, interest on its bonds, and occasionally to redeem bonds. If all indus- 
trial enterprises are owned by the nation, there will be nothing to tax. If the 
bonds cannot be met by taxation, will it be maintained that under Government 
management, the enterprises will be so profitable that the profits will be suffi- 
cient to. meet the bonds? 

2. Confiscation by excessive taxation. 

This sounds as if the mode to be adopted is under the form of law. Such 
a mode would be a clear violation of the provision of the Constitution prohibiting 
the taking of private property for public use without just compensation. 

3. ‘Confiscation without any excuse as the Southern slaves were confiscated. 

The slaves were not exactly confiscated, but it required a war to set them 
free. If the South had conquered, slavery would have been firmly established. 
Is it the Socialistic plan to incite a revolution and seize on the trusts as a war 
measure? 

4. The trusts may be donated to the nation. 

If you rely on this plan, why are not your arguments addressed solely to 
the owners of the trusts? Why are Socialists urged to vote? 

These questions are not asked in a controversial spirit, but only to call atten- 
tion to the particular points upon which an explanation jis desired. If you choose 
to explain them, your answer will be accepted as the doctrine of Socialism on 
these points. Sincerely yours, W. K. Benron. 


No matter what plan one may suggest as to the ultimate man- 
ner in which the trusts are to be acquired by the nation, there are 
sure to be many who will be sure to object to it in detail. 1 feel that 
when conditions get along so far that the absolute necessity of the 
nationalization of the trusts is so self-evident to all, then will be 
the time when we can talk about how we are going to do it. The 
people are not yet educated enough to want them nationalized in 
any manner at all; so it is putting the cart before the horse to dwell 
upon a plan for an operation before the operation itself is decided 
upon.’ [ think you will admit, Mr. Benton, that if my analysis of 
existing conditions is correct and that Socialism is to become an 
economic necessity, that the particular method of acquiring the 
property of the capitalists is not of great importance. Of course, 
if you believed that until the people should come to terms satis- 
factory to the capitalists they could do nothing, then of course the 
question of terms would be important. However, whatever terms 
the people may offer to the capitalists will be of necessity accepted 
by them simply because it will not be in their power to reject. In 
other words, whatever Rockefeller may get from the people will be 
given him simply by sufferance and not because he could enforce his 
wishes upon the subject. Today Rockefeller can say to us when 
it comes to oil, ‘Take it or leave it.” The day is coming when the 
hoot will be on the other leg and we will say to him, “Take it or 
leave it.”’ Rockefeller himself will not be impressed so much by the 
benefits which will accrue to us from having the ownership of his 
property as he will be impressed by the harm which will befall us 
if we do not own it. I say I think Rockefeller will ultimately 
hand over voluntarily his property. I think so, not because I con- 
sider his “steely heart is to melt,” but because I think his remark- 
ably fine brain is going to comprehend the inevitability of things. 
Certainly if my theory leads me to think that industrial condi- 
tions are going to soon show the great mass of fools on the earth 
the necessity of Socialism, I could not logically conclude that as 
smart a man as brother John D. won’t see things, too. 

1. However, I did suggest that we might issue bonds to 
Rocky. I said we might, but I know perfectly well there will nary 
a bond ever be issued. Nevertheless, it’s an interesting speculation. 
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and as I find any amount of Socialists seem to think that we will 
issue bonds, it’s worth while telling them why they are wrong. 
Now, in the first place, dear Mr. Benton, remember I am cold as a 
fish on all these propositions. I cling to the inevitabilities. I am 
no astronomer who works out a calculation showing that a high 
tide will come at a certain hour and then, when the fishermen pro- 
test that they wish it at another hour, he revises his figures and 
predicts it upon the hour they wish it. I say “no bonds,” not 
because I wish “no bonds” for. Rocky, but because I can see that 
there are no bones—bonds, I mean—in the cupboard for the old 
dog. There is no use of fooling Rocky. Your suggestion that 
inasmuch as the nation would own everything, it could not tax 
anything, and, therefore, it would have to pay interest on bonds 
by working the national property at a profit sufficient to allow for 
such interest, is not the reason why I say there will be no bonds. 
Your method of making a profit would be a perfectly sound and 
simple method of raising the money to pay the interest. It would 
not only be a good method, but it would be the only possible method 
if the nation owned all the property. In fact, that will be the 
method by which the nation will defray certain national expenses, 
such as hospitals for the sick, maintenance of public roads, ete. 
However, the reason why there will be no interest to pay is because 
in the first place, we won’t feel called upon to pay interest, and, 
secondly, even if we did, Rocky would not want it simply because 
he would have no use for it after he got it. Of course he could 
buy food and clothing with it, but that would require so little outlay, 
if we gave him anything commensurate at all in the way of pay- 
inent for his property, that the amount taken out for his personal 
expenses would not have any appreciable effect upon his income 
from interest on his bonds. ‘Today with his enormous income he 
can have some fun with it. One day he and Ponty Morgan get 
together and shove old Carnegie off the band wagon; later on they 
will probably give the grand bounce to Gould or to Vanderbilt. It’s 
a great game this one of snap-the-whip that Ponty and Rocky are 
playing on the end man of the capitalistic chain. Finally, it will 
get down to nobody but Ponty and John. ‘That will be a case of 
Greek meeting Greek. The Bryan-Wilshire set-to will not be in it 
with that great scrap. Now, under Socialism a ton of gold will not 
buy. a white chip on the national poker table. Uncle Sam will simply 
say ‘Rocky the game is closed, no chips for sale. I have everything 
worth having on the earth and you have nothing to tempt me to 
gamble with you. I don’t want your gold. It’s only good to fill 
teeth and mine are all plugged. Besides I have my own gold mines 
and can get all the gold I want anyway.” Rocky would have his 
sack of gold but he couldn’t trade it off for a yellow dog if Uncle 
Sam wanted yellow dogs more than money. 

2. Confiscation by excessive taxation. That’s all rubbish I 
admit. My single tax friends like to toy with that plan and then 
when you ask them what they are going to do with the trust afte1 
they get it they are as embarrassed as a girl with an unexpected. It 
makes them out socialists when then they would die rather than 
father such a baby. ‘The people are fundamentally honest and noth- 
ing will be done which they consider morally wrong. ‘To tax the 
trusts so heavily that it meant confiscation would mean a kind of 
national embezzlement. ‘The people may he highway robbers with a 
clear conscience, but never embezzlers. Why should they pick 
Rocky’s pocket when all they have to do is to politely tell him to 
stand and deliver. 

3. I mentioned the way the slaves were confiscated to indi- 
cate how a great measure of reform or revolution may be carried 
through by a movement that intended no such extreme measures. 
Lincoln never expected to free the slaves without compensation 
when the war began, but it came about by the obstinacy of the slave- 
holders. ‘Today, I have no doubt but that John and Ponty could 
make a pretty good trade with Uncle Sam. But they will never 
have sense enough to embrace the present opportunity. ‘They will 
let matters drift along until there will be no chance of making any 
terms except that of unconditional surrender. Of course, it would 
make no difference to them in the long run, anyway, as I have pre- 
viously explained. No, the dominant cry of the Socialists is not 
one of inciting the people to seize Rocky’s trusts, but it is to show 
the people that conditions are soon to be reached in which they must 
do it. There is considerable difference. ‘The people might be 
incited to take over the trusts next month, and the benefits that 
would accrue would be just as great as if they waited six years, but 
no Socialist thinks they will take them over next week, simply be- 
cause he knows that conditions are not advanced enough to force 
them to do it. Remember, Mr. Benton, that the Socialist is the 
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only orator who invariably tells his audience that they are a lot of 
d d fools. ‘That they will never go into the clover patch until 
they are shoved into it. 

4. If I think that Rocky is going to give up his trusts, why 
should I not address my prayer to him, rather than to the people? 
Rocky will probably not hand over anything until he is asked. Of 
course, he might imitate Carnegie, and get down on his knees and 
beg us to take the trusts from him, but it seems to me that he will 
be more likely to do it if he hears us say we would greatly appre- 
ciate them. ; 

I urge people to vote for Socialism simply because that is the 
best way for them to express themselves upon the subject. When 
sufficient of us vote the Socialist ticket, I have no doubt at all but 
the morning after an election which shows we have polled a rousing 
big vote, Rocky and Ponty will get together and send us a joint 
note asking us to take the trusts and railroads off their hands, ,say- 
ing that they are glad to get rid of the pesky things anyway. ‘They 
are simply the shell to the egg within which is hatching Socialism. 
When the time comes the shell cracks and becomes useless. It falls 
off naturally as a general rule. Sometimes the old mother hen 
must give the little chick a little assistance, but not often. ‘Tarr 
CHALLENGE is the old hen, ready for business, if necessary, but not 
anticipating there will be any call. 

Call again, Mr. Benton. 
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HE CHaAtiencer has been given life in order to voice for 
this community certain thoughts and ideas of a radical 
nature that are either suppressed altogether in the daily 
press or are published in such a desultory manner that 
those in sympathy with such thought suffer from the 
lack of continuity. 

The editor of this paper thinks that a crisis in the 
political and industrial history of the United States is 
rapidly approaching, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the people to be informed of this fact. 
Society is an organism, and is governed by the same 

evolutionary laws determining the development of other organ- 

isms. It will be the mission of THe CHALLENGE to expound these 
laws. 

Certain people who consider themselves scientific are ready 
enough to admit an inevitable and evolutionary change in society, 
but say that the changes of nature are so slow that it will take thou- 
sands of years before we can expect any considetable change in the 
form of our human society. 

THe CHALLENGE considers such views as essentially super- 
ficial. ‘There is a critical point in all natural movements. Hydro- 
gen and oxygen, if mixed in exact proportions of two to one and 
brought into contact with an electric spark, will explode and form 
water. When water is heated to 212 degrees it boils and becomes 
steam. After the hen sets on her eggs three weeks they are hatched 
into chickens. Apparently in each of these cases there was no out- 
ward change until the critical point was reached, and then there was 
a sudden transformation. 

We believe that society is approaching its critical point and that 
a transformation must ensue. That the present competitive system 
embracing the private ownership of capital, is simply like the shell 
of an egg, and is protecting the formation of a new and better so- 
ciety within itself. When this new society is ready to be born it 
will burst its shell and step forth, Minerva like, fully formed and 
completed. 

With such ideas, it can necessarily be seen that THR CHAL- 
LENGE can hardly be classed under the head of “reform” journals. 
A “reform” paper is one that hopes to make better present society, 
and usually thinks we simply have to put honest men into office to 
secure this betterment. Tm CuHaLLencE has very little sympathy 
with such views. It is true, wé wish honest men in public life, but 
we also want them in private life, and are rather inclined to think 
that honesty in private life is probably of more importance today 
to the general public than in public life. We look upon the existing 
form of society as one would look at an old coat about to he dis- 
carded. It is not worth much patching yet as the time for chang- 
ing to a new coat is not absolutely determined, it is felt that both 
decency and comfort demand the old one to be kept in as good order 
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as possible until that new coat is actually finished and ready to be 
worn. It would be folly, however, to spend much of one’s energies 
in fixing up the old at the expense of delaying the completion of a 
newer andl infinitely better one —THE CHAILENGE, December, 1goo. 


Ain Army of A Thousand Million 


John D. Rockefeller, the greatest organizing genius in the world, 
and largest individual owner of the United States and its inhabitants, 
is the father of a young man called John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This 
young man has recently heen making a speech to the pupils of a negro 
school in the South. It is worth while to study the speech; first, be- 
cause of the possible great future that lies before this young man. 

Young John D. Rockefeller can, if he chooses, exercise in the 
future a power greater than was ever possessed by the greatest of 
military rulers. The father of this young man in dying will leave 
him an army as well drilled and as thorough as that which the father 
of Frederick the Great left to his son. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will 
inherit an army of dollars with at least a thousand million soldiers 
in the army. ‘These soldiers never rebel. ‘They do not need to be 
fed or clothed. They can be moved instantly from one spot to an- 
other by telegraph. These dollar soldiers are really more than sol- 
diers. Every dollar among the thousand millions is an officer capa- 
ble of giving orders. And the order of a dollar is always obeyed. 
Every dollar in that army of a thousand millions can say to some one 
man, “Work one day for me,” and the day’s work will be done. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in his own right will be richer than 
many entire nations. He will be worth more actual money than the 
whole of Greece was worth when the work done by the Greeks con- 
stituted the glory of the world. If he chooses, he can absolutely im- 
prove the earth so that the work done by his quiet little brain will 
be known and appreciated a million years after he is dead. He could 
reclaim the great deserts of the West, or the Desert of Sahara, add- 
ing a fertile nation to the earth’s surface and wiping out a disease- 
breeding sore that has infested mother earth for ages. With a 
stroke of his pen he could cut through the Nicaragua Canal, and 
standing quietly by with his gentle, clerical look, he could see the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans rush together as the result of his 
orders. In every direction the army of a thousand million dollars 
which is to be his can be used by him for good or for evil. 

Legislators rule the world and money rules the legislators. 
Rockefeller, therefore, could rule the world. He could use his 
money army to buy legislation and add more dollars to his collec- 
tion. Or, he could use it to enforce good laws to create and enforce 
new laws, that are needed to kill bad laws. Vast are the possibili- 
ties locked up in this diffident, pale young man who travels about 
visiting negro schools and giving model advice to young men. We 
feel sure that he will use as wisely as he can the enormous power 
that modern industrial development has given him. He recom- 
mends honesty, hard work, persistency, and seems to appreciate the 
importance of these things. How great a thing for the future world 
if Providence by some special inspiration might direct John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., in the wise expenditure of the thousand million dollars 
to be left by John D. Rockefeller, Sr.! 

You might as well write on the back of a chip, “This chip owns 
Niagara Falls,” then drop the chip into the water above the Falls 
and wait to see what it would do with the cataract. The real ques- 
tion would be, what the cataract would do with the chip.. The real 
question is, what will this vast stream of money do with young Mr. 
Rockefeller when he is carried along by it as nominal owner ? 

We should always reflect with gratitude on the character of the 
men who at present pile up the vast fortunes and thus get power in 
their hands. They are quiet, industrious, modest, timid, shrinking 
from notoriety usually, or better still, seeking the approving noto- 
riety which comes from giving money for educaton and religion. In 
the olden days the possessor of power was the fighter. When he was 
seated as the mighty one, it was a very serious question what he 
would do. The fighter, when he isn’t fighting. is often vicious, 
quarrelsome, immoral, and the world must suffer because the power 
to fight is hased on violence of temperament. Be grateful that our 
modern conquerors are dyspeptic, gentle, living on milk and soda, 
teaching Sunday-School and going to hed early. ‘They are merci- 
fully different from the Attilas, Alexanders and Napoleons that used 
to do the world’s great work before the dollar took the place of the 
sword in human conquest—New York Journal. 


Orlando, Fla., May 3, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 


Dear Comrade: Find enclosed 25 cents in stamps 
for which please send me a bundle of Tue Cuar- 
LENGE, Say at least half of the issue of April 24th 
and balance such as you may select. 

Your article on the trust problem voices my ideas 
exactly. It is clearest, most succinct and most scien- 
tific elucidation of the subject I have yet seen; above 
all it is on right lines. Socialism has all the argu- 
ment, all the logic, all the justice and all the facts 
and figures on its side, and it is in perfect accord 
with evolution of industry, and can be proved to be 
inevitable to a certainty, as your article shows. On 
the other hand, the objections against it offered by 
its enemies are every one of them absurd, childish 
and mere sham. I therefore agree with you that 
any well-posted Socialist is more than a match for 
any of the champions of plutocracy that they can 
put forward to combat it. 

I think it is the duty of Socialists to make an ag- 
gressive fight, and I have no sympathy with any plan 
to coddle so-called reformers who are not ready to 
accept Socialism in its entirety. If they will not 
throw overboard without reservation the entire 
scheme of robbery upon which our present institu- 
tions are based, then Socialists can have no affiliation 
with them, and to meet them in public conventions 
will tend to confuse and mislead the minds of the 
masses as to what Socialism is and what it proposes. 

The crisis is rapidly approaching and we cannot 
afford to waste time in trifling with men who propose 
any scheme but Socialism, pure and simple and un- 
mixed with any quack nostrums whatever. 

The fatuity of the plutocrats is altogether amazing, 
and it has always been so. Old Belshazzar could not 
resist his propensity for carousing and having “a 
good time with the boys,” even when his enemies 
were battering down the gates of his capital. Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning. The French aris- 
tocracy were dancing, feasting and mocking the peo- 
ple almost to the moment when their heads toppled 
into the bloody basket of the executioner. A re- 
cent example is the California railroads taking per- 
fectly suicidal action against the people that will drive 
them into the ranks of Socialists whether they will 
or not. 

Your methods please me greatly. You remind me 
of what Scotty said about Buck Faneshaw, that “It 
was just beautiful to see him peel himself and sail 
into a fight.” It is not the business of Socialists 
to take a defensive attitude. They should be ag- 
gressive, and if the enemy will not come out and 
fight they should follow him into his lair and at- 
tack him there. The shams and absurdities which 
have heretofore deceived the people must be torn 
down and utterly discredited, and your method of 
doing this is complete and effective. 

I would love to plaster this old town with some 
of your big posters, and if you have any to spare 
and will send me half a dozen or so, I will put 
them where they will startle the natives and do the 
most good. Fraternally, Wn. C. Green. 

[Posters all out. Will get some more printed.— 
H. G. W.] 

Ok Ok 


Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April £7, 1901. 

Dear Wilshire: THe CHALLENGE came through 
the bars this afternoon. Gave the extra copy to one 
of our chaplains, who says: “Socialism is a subject 
that has got to come to the front.” 

If I could get into the ring with Mr. Gressler a 
moinent I would challenge that notion he has about 
the “winning smile’ the commercial traveler gets 
from the competing hotel-keeper. I admit that you 
and “A. E. B.” have already pretty fully engaged Mr. 
G., but to one who finds so much stimulus in com- 
petition, the feeble feints of a mere convict can't add 
much to his embarrassment. 

Does competition improve the hotel business? 
“Ask our commercial travelers” answers Mr. G.; “the 
reception they receive from the proprietor of ‘the only 
hotel in town,’ and then ask them about the winning 
smile and ‘make-you-feel-at-home’ countenance that 
greets them in towns where there is competition in 
the hotel business.” They will tell you that “com- 
petition makes the smile sweeter.” ( 

Now is there any sweetness in the commercial 
smile? There is gain in it; there 1g hungry avarice 
in it, but little Sswectuyss. The peopnctor smiles, 
not out of any real feeling for you, bur om, Of the 
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base fear lest his competitor across the way should 
smile; not because he appreciates the manhood in 
your breast, but because he wants the money in 
your breast-pocket. Such a smile is neither sweet 
nor winning, but bland hypocrisy. Couldn’t find a 
better example of the false-faced deception and insin- 
cerity underlying the whole wretched competitive sys- 
tem than the commercial smile. Clerks use it to get 
you to buy what you don’t want; agents to coax an 
unwilling order; promoters to inspire a doubting 
subscription; lawyers and doctors to increase their 
fees, and even the man of God will use it to inveigle 
you into one of his unrented pews, while most pitia- 
ble of all are the little children who learn to use it 
early if they have to sell papers or tickets, black 
boots or “hustle” for a “position.” Fine commen- 
{ary on competition, isn’t it, that every one, from the 
sausage-hawker to the foreign diplomat, must school 
himself in this cunning counterfeit of sweetness— 
the commercial smile? 

Mr. Gressler’s hotel-keeper, putting on a counten- 
ance to push his business, shamming an amiability 
he does not feel, is a fine example of this fawning 
obsequiousness, this hollow, artificial seeming that 
disgraces man’s economic relations—why? Simply 
to enable him to compete. 

The people are getting tired of this mask, both 
those who have to wear it and those who have to see 
it worn; and they are beginning to ask, isn’t there 
any way to do the work of the world without all this 
moral prostitution? For, after all, deeper in man’s 
nature than gain, is his love for honesty, sincerity, 
independent manhood, and in the end he is going to 
have it. With the coming of Socialism the motive 
of commercial hypocrisy will necessarily vanish, and 
then we can smile out of the spontaneous fullness of 
the human heart, without anybody’s suspecting us of 
smiling for cash. G. H. Steruens, A. M. 


* 
* 
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Pleasant Valley, Cal., May 5, 1oor. 


Comrade Wilshire: Let me tell you and the read- 
ers of THE CHALLENGE how I came to be a So- 
cialist. 

One Sunday afternoon, when a boy, | sat in a 
leaky boat, on one of the little lakes in Michigan 
bailing out with one hand and fishing with the other, 
a gentleman accosted me from the shore whose 
speech, like his general appearance, was fair. He 
wanted to fish, and there was no other boat. I ex- 
plained to him the conditions aboard and he prom- 
ised faithfully to help bail. So I took him in—or, 
rather, he did me. 

He casually asked if I had ever learned to swim, 
and, not suspecting but that the question was 
prompted by mere politeness or a friendly interest, I 
confessed that I had not. That confession sealed my 
fate. 

The gentleman turned his attention to preparing his 
tackle, while I must perforce turn my attention to 
the pumps. The added weight in the boat and my 
erowing fatigue made it necessary for me to bail with 
both hands-—and fish with none. After a while I 
suggested that “turn about was fair play.” The 
gentleman smiled as he baited his hook for another 
fish. 

Again I expostulated that a promise on honor was 
a sacred thing, not to mention common fairness. 
The gentleman’s smile broadened into a grin. As 
1 sat there, bailing and sweating, the flames of hell 
seemed to rise up about me, and an imp whispered in 
my ear that such was the way of the world, the world 
over. There was a grim satisfaction in the thought, 
in the absence of other satisfaction, and the convic- 
tion burned itself deep. Furthermore, the longer I 
looked at the world from this point of view the more 
rational and understandable did the world become. 
But the point that impressed me most was the hate- 
fulness and inappropriateness of the hog philosophy 
as a human philosophy. Postulating man a hog, and 
accepting the hog philosophy as final, to act the 
hog is the thing to do as a matter of course. 

You see, I had the symptoms of the disease, with- 
out yet knowing the name of it. I had, indeed, 
learned from the moulders of public opinion that 
the Socialist was an unkempt individual, stand- 
ing rampant upon chaos, waving a red flag with 
one hand and hurling dynamite with the other. I 
had never favored him. Of course the bulwarks of 
liberty were under no obligation to find out and tell 
us what was the notion of His Whiskers for cutting 
that caper, and it was several years before I found 
oul that it was all about the boy that is baling boat. 

Well, to resume: After a while a “happy thought” 
struck me. J tumbled to myself—as the saying is— 
and, laying down the dipper, seized the paddle and 
headed for the shore. he gentleman objected, but 
[ paddled. He threatened; but [ had the paddle 
and turned it edgewise on him. As we reached wad- 
ing depth the good ship sank. The gentleman made 
a demonstration, saying he would drown me like a 
litter of kittens—albeit eschewing the paddle. After 
a while he seemed to take the view that a whole hide 


was a pretty good thing in its way, and beat a re- 
treat, while I raised the “Merrimac.” 
Moral: Pull the boat ashore, boys, and let the 
“gentleman” out. 
Fraternally yours, 
KOK Ok 


Z. C. Ferris. 


Sligo. Pa., May 2, root. 
Kditor THe CHALLENGE :— 

[ am amused and gratified at your answer to Com- 
rade Debs in May fst issue. TI noticed in the Social 
Democratic Herald- once, an article from Debs, in 
which he took the stand that unless one was a con- 
tributing member to the Social Democratic (Lodge) 
organization he was no Socialist. 

[ wrote a reply to the Herald, which, of course, 
was not published. I never have belonged to their 
organization, but I voted for Debs and he was only 
too glad to count it along with other vetes in this 
vicinity, all of which I started on the right track. 

Individuals, organizations, etc., can help the cause 
but cannot hinder it, as it is inevitable—the only 
solution. I enclose one of my articles—one of about 
4o that I have had printed, mostly in the secular 
papers, viz.: In“ Grit,’ 104,000 circulation, Phil- 
adelphia North American; Mt. State Gavel. New 
Martinsville, W. Va.; Jacksonian, Clarion, Pa., and 
others. : 

Bunch of 20 postals received April 25, but as no 
sample copies have come yet, | am waiting. I think 
it best to cut replies such as yours to Debs, for 
the fear of having them misunderstood by those 
we wish to educate. They so often look at them as 
“quarrels in camp,” and it can do no good. Ifa man 
does think he owns the earth he will find out dif- 
ferently if he lives long enough. His play is puerile 
at best. Respectfully. Gro. B. KLINe. 


Elk Grove, Cal., May 7, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

My Dear Comrade: The bundle of papers came 
today. I like the paper very much and will use a 
good many of them. I want to know a month be- 
fore you put price up, but just now do not feel like 
paying for very many papers, as | have expended 
about $70 so far this year for papers and other 
literature. 

It would seem to me that for the average farmer 
short items are more likely to attract him. They 
cannot, or will not, follow a long drawn out article. 
The Appeal is good in that way, but their habit of 
calling people “voting mules,” “fools,” etc.. repels the 
beginner. I believe the greatest care should be used 
to refrain from any terms that are grating or tend 
to excite antipathy. Yours fraternally, 

A. E. Brices. 
x OK Ox 


1181 James Ave., Boston. 

Dear CHALLENGE :— 

You know how to get out a most enlivening paper. 
Please don’t drop me from your list. I enclose $1. 
I have your offer of rest of year for 25 cents, but 
regard that as robbery: pay yourself at a reasonable 
rate and put me down for THe CHALLENGE for one 
year. With cordial esteem, 

(Pror.) FrRaNK PARSONS. 
* Ck Ok 
Oklahoma City, O. T., May 1, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 


Dear Sir and Comrade: 
is within you,” for I feel 


“The kingdom of heaven 
that your paper, THE 


CHALLENGE, will help to make conditions such that 
we may be able to live the higher life, which is now 
not possible unde. the existing system. Enclosed 
please find a few subs for one year at 25 cents each. 

Respectfully, 


Dr. H. R. Dean. 
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RIVES & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Warm Azr REGISTERS. 
193 MILL STREET. 
Long Distance ’Phone 3183. 
Rochester, N. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Reading the May 1st CHALLENGE has. 
provoked this further intrusion—but, fortunately, 
you have a waste-paper basket. 

Debs is playing to the gallery in the Carnegie mat- 
ter; he fancies that he would lose caste with the 
proletarian unless he vociferously cursed Carnegie 
up hill and,down dale, although there doubtless is. 
a grain of reason in the contention that a profuse 
“salting” of the country with libraries may form 
a sort of air cushion between labor and capital by 
creating a feeling that capitalists are pretty good 
fellows, etc. 

Nevertheless, I do not for a moment believe that 
Carnegie is doing this with any such sinister design, 
as Debs and other Socialists profess to believe. I 
think that Carnegie begins to appreciate that the game: 
is hardly square and feels that by doing as he is. 
that he is to a certain extent “squaring himself.” 

I have somewhat dazed some Socialists by remark- 
ing that I would sooner convert such a man as Car- 
negie than a million of the proletariat, because of 
the immense moral influence, as well as the equally 
efficient material aid which such a man could con- 
tribute. 

This logically supports the contention that I have 
also made, and which has resulted in some extensive 
correspondence with Lee of the New York People, 
Simons of Chicago, etc., that our best field is the so- 
called “middle class,” whereas most dyed-in-the-wool, 
middle-of-the-road Socialists persist in ignoring them 
as important factors. 

Gordon may not be precisely correct in his clas- 
sification, according to Marx, but to all intents and 
purposes I believe that he is correct in claiming that 
the balance of power (when influence as well as 
actual numbers is reckoned) rests with those who 
are generally ignored by Socialists as being either 
“capitalists or Hessians. 

It is usually difficult to convert ANYBODY to 
Socialism, but I think somewhat easier in the case 
of one who is either a late (and, of course, unwill- 
ing) addition to the ranks of the wage-workers, 
from the “exploiter” class, or is in growing dread. 
of that contingency. 

As you so aptly put it, “The middle class may be 
selfish, but I give them credit for being better kickers 
when they feel the pinch of poverty than the work- 
ingmen.” 

That is my claim in a nutshell. But I have met 
with no end of discouragement from Socialists in 
pleading for it, so that I have almost felt that your 
classification of all people into the two kinds—fools. 
and Socialists—requires some little modification, just 
enough to permit of squeezing a FEW Socialists into. 
the former class. The so-called middle class have 
not had good reasons for adopting Socialism, whereas 
the strictly-speaking proletarians have long had both 
the reason and the means (the ballot). 

As the middle class are crowded out, I feel much 
more confident that they will not only investigate, 
but also endorse and work like the devil for So- 
cialism, simply because their “fall” will be greater 
and their spirit and fighting ability superior. f 

To be sure, Socialists say, “We will simply wait 
until the small exnloiter becomes in fact a wage- 
worker, and then appeal to him just as we now do to 
the others.” But why wait? 

We know well that it lies in Armour’s power to 
wind up every retail butcher in the country at any 
time—I have wondered for years why he don’t—and 
if we make this plain to said butchers they are likely 
to listen further to our “wild” talk. 

A sirailar line of reasoning applies to many other 
lines, and I believe in “exploiting” such people. But 
the middle class can be appealed to to the best 
advantage in somewhat different ways than are used 
with the “workers,” and I thoroughly believe in do- 
ing it. 

Puncturing Rryan’s “tariff.” “license.” “no water 
in stock” and like alleged antidotes tells more with 
the middle class than with the workers; hence let 
us keep that kind of agitation up. 

The workers can, but won’t, help themselves; the 
middle class can and WILL help, both themselves 
and the workers, when they see that the “jig is up” 


for them as “exploiters.” Sincerely, 
Gro, W. Rives. 


Y., May 3, 1901. 


0 66. 
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Cedarvilie. Modoc Co., Cal.. May 5, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— _ 
Dear Comrade: Your postal to hand at this post- 
office today, forwarded from Haldstrum, my previous 


_P. O. Newspapers, as you are aware, are not for- 


warded to removals. We take pleasure in becom- 
ing a subscriber to THe CHaAvtence, enclosing fifty 
cents in postage stamps, in appreciation of your noble 
effort to induce Bryan to defend his political policy 


‘couragement. 
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of dealing with the trusts, before a public tribunal, 


at his selection of time and place; yourself meet- 
ing him in joint debate (as the International So- 
cialist Review, in its April number, informs us), 
“will pay all expenses and give the latter $1,000 be- 


‘sides; and if the audience decides that the Nebraska 


man made the best argument, he will receive an- 


other thousand dollars.” 


You deserve, and we hope you will be fully ap- 
preciated, for your liberal and conscientious courage 
in the advocacy of “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” in the most important subject 
that can concern society at large at this time. 

I have resided on our ranches in Surprise valley 


since last July and have almost daily freely dis- 


tributed Socialistic literature; but am sorry to say 
that only myself and one other in this district voted 
for Debs and Harriman. Could not induce any pol- 
itician here to engage in debate on the political issues 


-of the day, or allow pertinent questions to be put to 


the few speakers who addressed the people—“the 


‘conspiracy of silence” possessed them. 


As long as I remain here, or elsewhere—am in my 


85th year—I will continue to use efforts to promote 


the cause of Socialism, as I have done since, in my 
youth, when listening to the discussions on co-opera- 
tion between Robert Owen and my father, who were 
intimate friends and neighbors, in London, England. 
We take, read and distribute many Socialist period- 
icals. Will inform you as to our progress in this 
high altitude of 5,000 feet above the Pacific ocean, 
with its rarified air; and, were the minds of the resi- 
dents equally influenced, we should have more en- 
However, we will hope on, hope ever, 
knowing the’darkest hour is before the dawn. Re- 
maining yours fraternallv 
Tuomas P. Turner. 


* kK Ok 
Dwight, Kan., April 28, rgor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Social equity, Socialism, Christian- 
ity, and the Golden Rule are synonymous. The groans 
and anguish and the blood of those that have given 
up their lives for these principles enable us to com- 
prehend that we have a mighty work to do. When 
we stop a moment to reflect we can see the ghastly 
forms of our posterity as they pleadingly ask for 
bread and “are given a stone.” 

We make provision for a perfect ideal, so that he 
may not starve. I am only a semi-ideal. Ought 
there not, in justice, be provisions made for me for 
what I lack in order that I may live; or would it 
not be better to utterly destroy all that are not tal- 
ented? Starve them to death is a good way. The 
above is only a reflection of the mood I am in, and 
I will stop writing disconnected sentences and say 
what I intended to. 

I thank you for the extra copies of THe CHaAt- 
LENGE I receive from time to time, and try to place 
them in good hands. Socialists here are enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the paper. I have sent you 10 
subscriptions and hope to send you many more as 
soon as I can get my working harness on. Success 
to you. Continue to handle these live questions with- 
out gloves. I enclose a remittance, so continue send- 
ing me THe CHALLENGE; can’t do without it. You 
have but to command me if I can be of service to 
you. Will try and extend the circulation of THE 
(CHALLENGE. Yours truly, A. W. Morais. 

Dwight, Kan. 

* * OK 


Lake City, Mo., April 27, r1g9or. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I write to congratulate you on the neat appearance 
and all around excellence of your valuable paper. 
Especially do I wish to express my approval of the 
last number with that splendid article in it on the 
trust problem. 

T enclose ten cents in stamps, and request you 
to send me as many sample copies (preferably of 
last issue) as you can for the money. I will try 
then to get up a little club for you and send along 
with my subscriptions. 

Such a paper as yours, so ably edited and showing 
culture in its make-up, cannot help but be a promi- 
nent factor in the propagation of the new gospel of 
economics which is destined soon to sweep over, not 
only this country. but the world, and which will 
bring us the “kingdom of heaven” on earth. 

L. E. Know tes. 


xk * x 


Kouts, Ind., May tf, 19ot. 
H. Gaylerd Wilshire :— 

I think I can get five subscribers if you will send 
me five postals on credit. T am too much pressed to 
do better at this time. The same reason prevents 
me from being a better worker for the noblest and 
highest cause since the creation of man. T envy you 
for the power and opportunity of working for this 
cause, and congratulate you for doing the work with 
your might, as shown by THe CHALLENG. 

: ¥. C. Avsricur. 
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Mulhall, Okla., May 8, rgor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Comrade: In your issue of March 13th, dis- 
cussing the challenge to Bryan, you incidentally 
mention your heing a director of a national bank. 
A friend of mine, employed in banking, saw this 
statement, but was unable to find your name in 
the Bankers’ directory as a director in any national 
bank in the state of California. How about this? 

Fraternally, E. T. Tucker. 

[I may be a liar, but at any rate I have brains 
enough not to lie in a way that any fool can find 
me out. Let your investigator write to Washington 
and find out the names of the directors of the First 
National Bank of Fullerton, California—H. G. W.] 


*k ok Ok 
Beulah, N. M., May 4, roor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Your circular offer to continue my sub- 
scription untit January 1, 1902, on remittance of 25 
cents received. Am sorry I cannot return the card 
filled with subscriptions. We are in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world, with scarcely a dozen white 
neighbors, far apart, this being a Mexican commun- 
ity. I would feel lost if it was not for Ture CHat- 
LENGE and the Appeal to Reason; the whole fam- 
ily the same way. Enclosed is the 25 cents. Wish- 
ing you the success the cause merits and hoping that 
[ may be able to get in line with a name or two of 
those outsiders that count,l am yours respectfully, 

Tuos. P. BLAKE. 
* Ok Ok 


York, Pa., May 1, 1901. 
Dear Comrade: I enclose $2.50 money order, for 
which forward 1,000 copies of THe CHALLENGE post- 
paid. Your paper is the best and cheapest. That is 
why Local York will use it to educate the unedu- 
cated. We expect Comrade Goebel here this com- 
ing week to speak for us. We intend to carry on 
more propaganda and agitation work than heretofore. 
1 remain yours fraternally, 
Harvey W. SHay. 
P. S—If you have that back number, a challenge 
to Bryan, with the photos on front page, you can 
send it. 


YORK STATE COUNCIL JUNIOR 
ORDER OF UNITED AMERICAN 
MECHANICS. 
OFFICE OF THE STATE COUNCIL TREASURER. 
Port Jervis, N. Y., April 29, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir: I have read with pleasure and _ profit 
some of your recent articles on Socialism, and would 
be pleased to add your paper to my list. Enclosed 
therefore find 50 cents for one year’s subscription, 
which you will please mail to my address. 
H. Hutsr. 
First National Bank. Port Jervis, N. Y. 
* Ok Ok 


NEW 


973 Lexington Ave., New York, May 3. root. 
My Dear Mr. Wilshire: This method of spending 
your money is a vast deal better than yachting or 
horse racing, and gives you probably more fun. 
Your frank self-explanations are quite Shawesque. 
You speak the truth so nakedly that I fear you'll be 
less popular than you are amusing. May you flour- 
ish beyond your hopes, and have money enough to 
continue if you don’t flourish. Cordially, 
JoHn Martin. 
[Respectfully referred to Leonard D. Abbott—H. 
G. W.] 


* Ok Ox 


Eddy, Okla., May 1, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Owing to its being missent, I 
have just received the poster, for which accept my 
thanks. I had it posted in a town of some thousands 
inhabitants. There are five other towns of from 800 
to 5,0co inhabitants in my vicinity, and if you care 
to send more posters I shall take great pleasure in 
haying them put up. Success to THe CHALLENGE. 
Tt is superfine. Yours truly. 


J. D. V. McWrrtiams. 


* KK OX 


Recently, the Manchester City News summarized 
an article on “The Calico Printers’ Association,” 
saying: 

“This combine took over 60 odd concerns from 
September, 1899. Sudden and extortionate advances 
in prices. Unjust conditions of doing business. 
Discharging of hundreds of workmen. With a cap- 
ital of £8,200,000; and cannot pay a dividend this 
year.” 

So you see we need a CHALLENGE here as well as 
on vour side of the “herring pond.” Yours  fra- 
ternally, T. M. Purver. 

Manchester, Eng., April 20. 


THE CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents, 
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They Come High But We Must Have ’Em 


American Capital in Canada 


In view of the bitter criticism of the 
United States and of things American 
which comes so frequently from the 
Canadian press it should be noted that 
the part played by American enterprise 
and capital in the Dominion is generally 
recognized by the more thoughtful 
journals of Canada. The Canadian 
Manufacturers (Yoronto) declares that 
Canada must more and more turn to 
her Southern neighbor for the capital 
she needs. Speaking of the resources of 
the Dominion in the way of wood for 
paper pulp, this journal says that the 
promoters in this industry are all look- 
to the United States for capital. It is the 
same in other industries, continues The 
Manufacturers. 


“It was in the United States that 
most of the Dominion Jron & Steel 
Company’s issue of $15,000,000 was 


underwritten last year. It is in New 
York and Philadelphia that a million 
dollars is being obtained for the new 
steel-works at Collinewood, Ont. To 
the United States Mr. Clergue (presi- 
dent of the new Algoma Central Rail- 
road) has hitherto looked for the vast 
sums required tor his undertaking, 
though he is now he is now in England, 
presumably to sell the bonds of his 
road. If we are ever to get the power 
developed at Niagara Falls, it must be 
by the aid of American enterprise, if not 
actual American capital.” 

When you come to think of it, says 
The Herald, also of Montreal, Ameri- 
cans have had a good deal to do and to 
say in the development of our resources ; 
and it proceeds to put the case as fol- 
lows: 

“Who bought the claims for mines of 


our prospectors in British Columbia? 
The Americans! é 
“Who sold them to the Canadians 


afterward, pocketing fat profits? The 
Americans! / 

“Who have developed our wood-pulp 
trade? The Americans! 


“Who sold us the wonderful Stanley 


mine? The Americans! 

“Who started the iron industry in 
Sydney, Cape Breton? The Ameri- 
cans! 


“Who pocket the millions therefrom? 
The Americans! 


—Los Angeles Herald 


“Who is the moving spirit at Sault 
Ste. Marie? An American! 

“Who has obtained elevator privileges 
from our harbor commissioners? Amer- 
icans! 

“Who fails to build elevators, 
thereby helps Buffalo? Americans! 

“Who will gobble our meat export 
trade? The Americans! 

“Who have bought all our petroleum 
wells? The Americans! 

“Who was called to reorganize our 
Grand Trunk Railway? An American! 

“What architects get the work for 
our largest and finest buildings? Ameri- 
cans ! 

“Who are quickest to appreciate and 
employ our smartest young men? Amer- 
icans! 


and 
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An amusing episode occurred at a 
political meeting at Lavendon during the 
general election. After hearing the 
speeches of the candidate and his sup- 
porters, an aged Conservative from Wol- 
verton mounted the platform and caused 
some mystery by dramatically holding 
aloft a walnut, when he proceeded to 
say: 

“This is a political walnut. The rough 
shell represents the Radicals ;the next, 
the thin, bitter skin, is the Liberals, and 
the kernel represents the good Conserva- 
tive.” 

A man in the audience cried out: 

“Now crack it.” 

The Wolverton Tory did so, when, lo 
and behold! the kernel was rotten! The 
admixture of laughter and chagrin that 
followed may be imagined.—Spare Mo- 
ments. 
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“Jean de Reszke is said to receive 
$2.450 a performance, Melba $1,900. 
Nordica $1,250, Ternina $1,000, Breval 
$750, Gadski “600, Van Dyck $1,200, 
Salez $1,000, Placon $500, and Edouard 
de Reszke $750 each for ten perform- 
ances in a month, and $500 each for all 
over that number. The other singers 
are paid by the week, the month or the 
season. It will thus be seen that my 
offer to pay Mr. Bryan $10,000 for an 
hour’s talk on trusts is almost as great 
as the sum received by all these artists 

combined for a single performance. 


THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
33500; other sizes pro rata bored ye we 


70 North Los Angeles, 
Main St. California % | 


a» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager Je 


CHALLENGE bundle rates: 25¢ per 100; $2.50 per 1000 copies. 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 
Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right. 


Your grocer sells it. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING -CO., 356 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NN 
E. =H. T. Anthony &Co. N 


122-124 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mie 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 
CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 

KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acomplete stock of PRIOTOGRA PHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hard-Camera Work 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Tf you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, and will send us your name 
and refer to this publication, we wil 
send you from time to time announce 
ments of new apparatus and photo 
specialties. Address 
AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


CHALLENGE bundle rates: 25¢ per 100; $2.50 per 1000 copies. 


Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 50 superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Mount Lowe, Pacific Qcean, Santa Barhara, 
San Gabriel, amona’s Home, Coronado, iwerside, Reclands, Sierra 
Nevadas, Santa Monica, Grange Groves, Indians, Misstons, Etc., Etc. 


“Each view an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by advertising.”’"—-Los Angeles Gimes. 
“The most attractive souvenir of Scuthern California ewer issued. 
A specimen of the most skillful teorkmanship.”"—Los Angeles Herald. 


Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. EXmbossed & 
Paper Cover, 5O cents; SMucca Palm Cower, with SiikK Cord, 75 cents. | 


For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 
P 231 WEST FIRST STREET 
i B. R. Baumgaras § A) OS ANGELES, CAL. * % 
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